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THE POSITION OF WOMAN IN SPAIN 


As Seen in Spanish Literature 


I. INTRODUCTION 


“To learn a new language is to acquire a new soul.” But to 
acquire it aright one must learn what the soul of that language is, 
for a language and a literature are only media through which a 
people strives to express itself: its hopes and fears, its joys and 
sorrows, its love and hate, its aspirations and its ideals. It is 
therefore in the literature of a people that we have a right to look 
for a truer expression of that people’s culture, or its soul, than in 
its more formal history. In all of the social activities of a race 
nothing is quite so indicative of its real inner ideals as its attitude 
toward women. 

The purpose of this study is to cull from Spanish literature, in 
the various centuries from the time of the Cid to our own day, first- 
hand evidence as to the attitude of Spaniards toward women, for in 
this way we shall have one of the best means of becoming: acquainted 
with the real soul of Spain. 

We must remember that during the long period of the reconquest 
Moorish influences and customs, especially those relating to the 
treatment of their women, were ever present before the eyes of the 
Christians. Consequently the Spanish woman of today is a mixture 
of the Moorish and the Christian woman of primitive times, when 
her chief attractions consisted in her physical charms, and her activi- 
ties were limited to those of the home and religion, because no one 
thought of developing her mind through education. Naturally, when 
she was not esteemed for her own intrinsic value, she was considered 
a possession to be disposed of at the will of man. 
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Il. THE POEMA DEL CID* 


We find the first example of such a disposal of woman in the 
Poema de Mio Cid. The Cid, as the hero of this national epic, sym- 
bolizes the general temper and the fundamental qualities of those 
who have chosen him as their idol. 

The Infantes de Carrion, noble by birth, but base and cowardly, 
address themselves to the King and express to him their desire to 
marry the daughters of the Cid for the honor of the latter and their 
own advantage. 


“Merced vos pidimos commo a rey e a senor; 

“con vuestro conssejo lo queremos fer nos, 

“que nos demandedes fijas del Campeador ; 

“casar queremos con ellas a su ondra y a neustra pro.” 


(Poema del Cid, 1885-1889) 


Although the Cid decides without consulting the wish of Jimena, 
whose role is merely passive, one must not believe that the Poema is 
in contradiction to the laws of Leon and Castile, according to which 
the right to marry the daughters lies in the power of both parents.’ 
The Cid neither grants nor denies the petition, but places the whole 
affair in the hands of the King, and gives him, without any limitations 
even as to specific persons, permission to marry his daughters to 
whomever he wishes. 

“afellas en vuestra mano don Elvira e Dofia Sol, 
“dadlas a qui quisiéredes vos, ca yo pagado so.” 
(Poema del Cid, 2088-2089) 


Thus it is that later when the bond between the Infantes de Carrion 
and the daughters is broken, these again are under the power of the 
King who may marry them to the Infantes of Navarra and of 
Aragon. 

“Esto gradesco yo al Criador, 

“quando me las demandan de Navarra e de Aragon. 

“Vos las casastes antes, ca yo non, 

“afé mis fijas, en vuestras manos son: 


“sin yuestro mandado nada non feré yo.” 


(Poema del Cid, 3404-3408) 


The fact that the King remarries them was in harmony with the 
traditions, practices, and laws, for the ideas and customs referring 
to marital relations had not yet progressed to the point with which 
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we are more familiar; and these second marriages were perfectly 
legal.’ 

During their short stay in Valencia the Infantes de Carrion were 
so ridiculed by the brave knights of the Cid, because of the cowardice 
they showed on different occasions, that they resolved to avenge 
themselves. They asked, and obtained, permission to take their 
brides to their own lands. Before they reached their destination they 
carried out their criminal plans in the following manner : 

At the Oakgrove of Corpes the Infantes de Carrion make the 
first halt of their journey, and spend the night in making a great 
show of love for their wives. Instead of proceeding with the whole 
party the next day, they send the others ahead so that only they and 
their brides remain. They inform the daughters of the Cid of their 
intention to take revenge and to leave them. The pleading of the 
ladies is in vain, for, after being stripped, they are thrashed with 
spurs and girths until they fall to the ground unconscious. Leaving 
them there the Infantes ride on feeling themselves avenged.? 


When the news of this insult reaches the Cid he goes directly to 
the King and requests that the case be brought before the Cortes, 
which he suggests be called immediately. The fact that the women 
had been maltreated and abandoned was not what the Cid considered 
as the dishonor. Not at all. The crime of the Infantes was twofold 
and lay in the fact, first, that they had insulted him, in the persons of 
his daughters ; and, second, that they had insulted the King, whose 
goddaughters they were and who had given them in marriage to 
the Infantes. And naturally, in the mind of a loyal subject this 
latter element seems even more important than the personal element: 


“Mucho vos lo gradesco commo a rey e€ a sejfior, 
“por quanto esta cort fiziestes por mi amor. 
“Esto les demando a ifantes de Carrién: 

“por mis fijas quem dexaron yo non he desonor, 
“ca vos las casastes, rey, sabredes qué fer oy; 


(Poema del Cid, 3146-3150) 


When expressing his grievance before the assembled Cortes the Cid 
rebukes the Infantes de Carrion for their deed, saying they are 
worth less for what they have done.* On the other hand, Garci 
Ordofiez, a champion of the Infantes, states his approval of the 


*All numbered notes will appear at the end of the study. 
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action of the Infantes, because they are of very noble birth and 
would not even want the daughters of the Cid in any wise.* 

We welcome as a counterbalance for the above the opinion of the 
stolid, inscrutable Pedro Vermudez, the Cid’s standardbearer, whose 
habitual muteness is transformed into eloquent invective when the 
hour comes for denouncing the poltroonery of the Infantes de Carrion. 
He expresses more modern ideas of woman when he says :° 

“T shall fight you for this here before King Alfonso 

“in behalf of the daughters of the Cid, dofia Elvira and dofia Sol: 

“because you have left them you are worth less; 

“they are women and you are men, 

“in all respects they are worth more than you.” 

The author expresses like sentiments near the end of the poem in 
words which seem to summarize the whole: 
Grant es la biltanca de ifantes de Carrion. 
Qui buena duefia escarnece e la dexa despuds, 
atal le contesca © siquier peor. 
(Poema del Cid, 3705-3707) 


“Great is the crime of the Infantes of Carrion. 
To him who insults a good wife and then leaves her 
May the same happen, or even worse!” 


Ill. JUAN RUIZ: EL LIBRO DE BUEN AMOR 


During the fourteenth century, clerical morality was at a low 
point in Spain, and though Juan Ruiz was a disreputable cleric he 
was no worse than many of his brethren. But he was certainly no 
better than most of them. He was not an unbeliever, for, though he 
indulged in irreverent parodies of the liturgy, his verses to the 
Blessed Virgin are unmistakably sincere. It is as a poet that he 
interests us—as the author of a work, the merits of which can 
scarcely be overestimated as an ironical, picaresque presentation of 
scenes of clerical and lay life. So objectionable are some of the 
passages that his first editor, Tomas Antonio Sanchez, omitted some 
and bowdlerized others.* In fact, fragments of the book are missing 
since the editor omitted them from his transcription of the manu- 
scripts. 

It is Juan Ruiz’s personal attitude toward life that makes him 
an original genius. In order to give his book a sanctimonious air, 
he begins by invoking God’s blessing upon his work, and stating that 
his object is to warn men and women against foolish or unhallowed 
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love." But he adds: “Still, as it is human nature to sin, in case any 
should choose to indulge in foolish love, which I do not advise, 
various methods of the same will be found set forth here.”* Then 
follows a sort of novel. 

The Archpriest avers that man, like the beasts that perish, needs 
food and a companion of the opposite sex, adding mischievously that 
this opinion, which would be highly censurable if he uttered it as his 
own finding, becomes respectable when held by Aristotle.? Con- 
fessing himself to be a man of sin like the rest of mankind (Copla 
76), he relates his love for a Lady of Quality who rebuffed his 
messenger, saying that men were deceivers ever (Copla 81). Un- 
daunted by this check the Archpriest refuses to lose his equanimity, 
and determines to speak no ill of the coy dame, since women are, 
after all, the most delightful creatures : 


Muy villano seria é muy torpe pajés, 
Sy de la muger noble dixiese cosa rrefés; 
Ca en muger logana, fermosa é cortés 
Todo el bien del mundo é todo plazer es. 


(Libro de Buen Amor, Copla 108) 


If God had realized that woman was an evil thing, He would not 
have given her to man as a companion, and He would not have made 
her so noble (Copla 109). If man were not kindly disposed toward 
woman, love would not hold captive so many ; besides there is no one 
who does not covet a companion (Copla 110). 

After several failures to beguile another Lady of Quality, Love, 
his neighbor, comes to visit him. The Archpriest does not welcome 
Love, but greets him thus: 


“Tf you are Love, you cannot enter here ; 
you are mendacious, a false deceiver of many, 
a hundred thousand you can kill but you cannot save even 


”” 


one. 


... “Si Amor eres, no puedes aqui estar: 
“Eres mintroso, falso en muchos enartar, 
“Salvar non puedes uno, puedes cient mill matar.” 


(Libro de Buen Amor, Copla 182, b, c, d) 


Love explains that the Archpriest has failed because he did not 
call upon Love to aid him (Copla 427), and to teach him the first 
thing, which is to choose the proper woman (Copla 430), for he has 
been seeking fine women who are not for him (Copla 428). The art 
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of Love as expounded by Pamphilus and Ovid (Copla 429) is 
recommended, as well as to put money in his purse when he goes 
a-wooing (Copla 489). 

Whatever may be the case with the Archpriest’s other love affairs, 
the story of his love for Dofia Endrina in the Libro de Buen Amor is 
imaginative.° He supplies a virtuous ending to this story and 
carefully explains that for the licentious character of the narrative 
Pamphilus and Ovid are responsible : 

Doi’ Endrin’ é don Melon en uno casados son: 
Alégranse las conpafias en las bodas con rrazon. 
Sy vyllania he fecho, aya de vos perdon: 
En lo feo del estoria diz’ Panfilo e Nas6n. 
(Libro de Buen Amor, Copla 891) 


To avoid any misconception on this point, he later returns to it, 
“averring that no such experience ever befell him personally, and 
that he gives the story to set women on their guard against lying 
procuresses and bland lechers.’™ 
Entyende byen la estoria de la fija del Endrino: 

Dixela por dar ensyenplo, non porque a mi avino; 

Guardate de falsa vieja é rrason de mal vesino, 

Sola con ome non fies nin te Ilegues al espino. 


(Libro de Buen Amor, Copla 909) 


Nevertheless his presentation of the story is as follows (Coplas 
653-891): Finding Dofia Endrina non-responsive to his love-mak- 
ing, Don Melon de la Uerta consults Venus and then secures the aid 
of a go-between. He finds Trotaconventos the best of all such 
masters and not at all suspicious-looking, for such are of no profit 
to a man (Coplas 696 and 697). Trotaconventos pleads Don Meloén’s 
cause to Dofia Endrina. The latter hesitates because her year of 
mourning is not yet over and she fears she would lose some of the 
respect of her second husband by accepting too soon (Copla 760). 
Trotaconventos argues against delay. The report she brings back 
to Don Melon is accompanied with the assurance that Dofia Endrina 
shows signs of love (Coplas 807-812). Then her next step is to get 
Dofia Endrina to consent to an interview with Don Melon (Copla 
822).. At the suggestion of this, Dofia Endrina realizes that this is 
difficult since her mother never leaves her side (Copla 845). But 
to the will of the crafty Trotaconventos there are no obstacles. She 
makes Dofia Endrina promise to come to her store, where, as has 
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been prearranged, she is to meet Don Melon. When the evil is done 
repentance comes: 


Quando es fecho el dafio, vien’ el arrepentemiento: 
(Libro de Buen Amor, Copla 865c) 


When, bowed down by grief, Dofia Endrina sees herself in her mind’s 
eye deserted by parents, relatives, and ancestors, while he who dis- 
honored her does not support her, but disappears in the world, losing 
his soul and body, then she realizes that there is no other means for 
her but to disappear also (Coplas 884 c, d, and 885). At this point 
Trotaconventos saves the situation by finding matrimony to be the 
remedy (Copla 890). 

After the death of another of his loves the Archpriest goes to the 
mountains where he meets a new type of woman “whose coming-on 
disposition he celebrates satirically”*? (Coplas 950-1042). 

When his suits to a rich widow and to one whom he saw praying 
in church were rejected, Trotaconventos recommends that he pay 
his addresses to a nun, for “he who does not love the nuns is not 
worth a maravedi:” 


“Quien 4 monjas non ama, non val’ un maravedy. 
(Libro de Buen Amor, Copla 1339d) 


She goes to Dofia Garoza, whom she served in former days, and 
tells her of the Archpriest, whom she wants for her. (Copla 1346 d). 
Working on Dofia Garoza’s curiosity, Trotaconventos describes the 
Archpriest (Coplas 1485-1489) so advantageously that Dofia Garoza 
consents to see him if he talk to her nicely (Copla 1493). This love 
affair is the only one which can be admired. By prayers for his 
spiritual welfare, through fasting, through the example of her pure 
life, she made him feel the influence of good with God as his guide. 
This is the type of love affairs suited to nuns — to pray to God with 
pious works : 


Mucho de bien me fiso con Dios en linpio amor: 
En quanto ella fué byva, Dios fué mi guiador. 
En mucha oracién 4 Dios por mi rogava, 
Con la su abstinencia mucho me ayudava, 
La su vida muy lynpia en Dios se deleytava, 
En lucura del mundo nunca se trabajava. 
Para tales amores son las rrelijosas, 
Para rrogar 4 Dios con obras piadosas ; 


(Libro de Buen Amor, Coplas 1503c-1505b) 
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The charm of this Platonic love might have persuaded him to 
renounce his vicious life, had she not died within two months of 
their meeting. 

After her death her influence soon fades and he recurs to his 
vicious habits by sending Trotaconventos with poems to a Moorish 
girl in a vain attempt to win her love (Coplas 1508-1512). 

It is in the heroizing of Trotaconventos that the terrible obscenity 
of the book is made more appalling. It is a sally of blasphemous 
irony. She is mourned by the Archpriest because many a good door 
is henceforth closed that was formerly open to him: 


Non sé cémo lo diga, ca mucha buena puerta 
Me fué después cerrada, que ante m’ era abierta. 


(Libro de Buen Amor, Copla 1519 c, d) 


The Archpriest denounces the inexorable cruelty of death (Coplas 
1520-1533). After much further blasphemous moralizing, he recom- 
mends himself to God and takes a last farewell of Trotaconventos 
with the reflection that Trotaconventos must be in heaven honorably 
placed between two martyrs: 


; Ay! ; mi Trotaconventos, mi leal verdadera! 
Munchos te seguian biva; ; muertas yases sefiera! 
2 Do te me han levado? ; Non sé cosa certera! 
Nunca torna con nuevas quien anda esta carrera. 

; Cierto en parayso estas ti asentada! 
; Con los marteres deves estar aconpafiada ! 
; Sienpre en el mundo fuste por Dios martyriada! 
2 Quien te me rrebatd, vieja, por mi lasrada? 


(Libro de Buen Amor, Coplas 1569-1570) 


He promises to give alms for her, say prayers, and have masses 
read, so that He who saved the world may grant her salvation (Copla 
1572). Here follows an impudent epitaph on Trotaconventos, who 
is represented as saying that, though her mode of life was censurable, 
she made many a happy marriage. She begs all who visit her grave 
to say a Pater Noster for her, and wishes them in return the conjoint 
joys of both heavenly and earthly love.** 

Carrying out the blasphemous tone with which he began the 
book, the Archpriest ends it with an elaborate exposition of the 
saintly sentiments which actuated him, for whom all are entreated 
to say a Pater Noster and an Ave Maria. 
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IV. ALFONSO MARTINEZ DE TOLEDO: 
ARCIPRESTE DE TALAVERA 


The Archpriest of Hita is not the only ecclesiastic who gives us 
information of an intimate nature concerning the real position of 
woman in Spain. Alfonso Martinez de Toledo, Archpriest of Tala- 
vera, Court Chaplain of Juan II, in 1438 wrote a book which he 
wished to have called by his own title: Arcipreste de Talavera; but 
the public nicknamed it otherwise and called it both Corvacho and 
Reprobacién del amor mundano.** 

Whereas Juan Ruiz treats his material subjectively and is diaboli- 
cally cynical, we shall see that Alfonso Martinez de Toledo treats his 
matter objectively and is pessimistically sarcastic. 

He commences by blaming the weaknesses of the two sexes, but 
he soon abandons that general denunciation to turn to a series of 
invectives against women. And this is the phase of his work that 
concerns our study. 

Since God became man to die for us because He loved us, true 
love is to love God alone, therefore he who loves a woman otherwise 
than in the bonds of matrimony follows his own will and passion, 
thus placing another before God, which is directly against the 
commandment of God (p. 10). 

Another reason why one ought not to indulge in illicit love is 
that enmity is created between friend and friend, brother and brother. 
Also many deaths are due to quarrels caused by such love (p. 13). 
Sorrow, decrease of fortune, loss of love, and, worst of all, even 
divorce, are sure to follow those who make life unbearable for their 
wives by spending their fortune on others, thus depriving of love 
and necessities the ones they leave at home (p. 22). 

Lovers should bear in mind that no man who loves a wife or 
sweetheart excessively ever finds such love in woman (p. 54). 

In chapters XX to XXX inclusive the Archpriest tells how he 
who loves illicitly breaks every commandment of God and commits 
the seven mortal sins; and in the succeeding eight chapters he sets 
forth how such a man loses all the virtues. In the concluding 
chapter of Part I (Chap. XXXIX) the author blames woman for 
all the evils which are caused by illicit love, and says he will discuss 
their faults, believing that by reproving evil, one praises good. As 
hidden in the dross pure gold is found, just so among the wicked 
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the honest and discreet woman is like a precious ruby, beyond com- 
pare. 

Since to tell the truth is no sin, bat rather a virtue, the author 
feels justified in expounding the faults of women, who are so bad 
and infamous that even the half cannot be told (p. 111). 

Avarice is a fault of all women, be they high or low in station, 
for even the haughty queen who thought that nothing could tempt 
her, was found weak when it came to being made empress, to whom 
the whole world would offer homage (p. 113). 

Woman thinks there is no blessing that is equal to wealth, and 
so she carefully guards her own possessions while freely spending 
what belongs to another. The loss of a portion of her possessions, be 
it only so small a thing as an egg or a chicken, makes her arouse the 
whole neighborhood and throws her into a paroxysm of rage, in 
which she utters all manner of curses against the guilty party: 


“What has become of my egg? Who has taken it? Who 
has carried it off? Where can it be? ... Who took this 
egg? Who ate this egg?” (p. 116) 


And just because it is her egg, she knows that it had two yolks. 
And the possibilities of that egg make her lament the loss of a fine 
omelet or of the hen and the cock that would hatch from that double- 
yolked egg, as well as the loss of the money she would receive if 
she sold either, or even set the hen to hatch countless little ones — all 
of which would help to diminish her worries about her financial 
standing. With the thought of the loss of all of this, no wonder the 
poor woman considers herself the most unfortunate being alive. 

If her brown hen that lays an egg every day has been stolen, still 
greater are her cries of vengeance and of despair. This hen, now that 
she is gone, is worth more than the two which are left. She calls on 
the heavenly powers to aid her in her sorrow, for they alone can 
realize the loss she is experiencing, since this hen is a “jewel” to her. 
She wonders if God is in Heaven to consent to such injustice. Calling 
upon all of her neighbors, no matter what their character may be, she 
sends them in all directions to look for her hen. One boy she sends 
to the town crier to ask him to herald the news of the theft. She 
laments the fact that one cannot be master of one’s own chicken: 

“Whoever ate you knew only too well that I loved you, and 


he did it to enrage me. In order that my spirit be avenged, 
may anger, sorrow, and trouble come upon him!” 
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Not content with the mere utterance of these curses, she prays to 
God to carry them out (pp. 118-120). 

If her neighbor has clothes and jewels that she has not, she 
demands the same things, only she wants hers better, no matter at 
what sacrifice to her husband. She prefers such things to those that 
would beautify her home (p. 121). 

Avarice has made woman stingy in giving, frank in asking or 
demanding, industrious in retaining and guarding, overcareful in 
giving aid, fearful in lending, unrestrained in taking, generous with 
another’s goods, pompous in bedecking herself, vainglorious in speech, 
hasty in forbidding, rigorous in commanding, presumptuous in listen- 
ing, and quick in executing (p. 123). 

To keep silence is death to a woman. She grumbles about her 
fate, always finding something to envy in others. The author quotes 
various examples of how women backbite and slander (pp. 123-128). 

Woman’s greediness is without limits. From strangers as well 
as from relatives and friends, she takes what she can without fear 
or shame, simply in order that she may possess it. Give her some- 
thing and she accepts it smilingly, ask her for something and she will 
weepingly refuse (p. 128). 

To be beautiful is the aim of every woman, although she abso- 
lutely refuses to recognize beauty in any other woman. In fact, she 
points out all the faults and shortcomings which easily outweigh any 
claim to beauty her friend may possess. 


Such is her attitude in the matter of personal beauty. But in 
the matter of possessions she makes a right-about-face and proves 
the old proverb to be true, that the possessions of another are always 
more attractive than one’s own: “My neighbor’s garden is beautiful ; 
my neighbor has a beautiful rooster.” Once a thing belongs to a 
woman, it becomes as nothing in her eyes, or seems to be mud and 
worse than mire, while her neighbor’s possessions seem pure gold 
(p. 137). 

The inconstancy of woman makes her like a mass of wax ready 
to receive new impressions from every impulse (p. 142). Yet it is by 
far more possible to make a new world than to change the habits of 
woman. One can never rely on her promises, and the surest way to ob- 
tain what has been promised is to take it without delay before she has 
time to change her mind, for her avarice and inconstancy would make 
. her recall her promise as shamelessly as she made it (p. 145). 
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That woman is hypocritical and two-faced is proved daily by her 
saying what she does not feel. She is so secretive about herself that 
no man, no matter how intimately he thinks he knows her, ever can 
penetrate into the depths of her true feelings. Woman can swear in 
many convincing ways but, no matter which of them she uses, there 
are always present in her oaths two factors: she takes an oath with 
her lips, and revokes it with her heart (p. 148), thus deceiving only 
herself although she believes that she has deceived others, for she 
who swears falsely craftily perjures herself (p. 149). 

Her only interest in secrets is in being able to learn them, to 
discover them, and to hear them. If, after begging and coaxing, a 
secret is finally revealed to her, she treats it as something she already 
knew (pp. 150-151). 

If told to do one thing she invariably does the opposite (p. 152). 
So true is this that one man who was anxious to get rid of his wife 
and still remain guiltless, forbade her drinking a certain glass of 
wine into which he had put poison. Just as he had planned, she drank 
it, not heeding the warning that she would die if she drank it (p. 
154). 

Woman is naturally haughty and fiery, and when aroused will 
divulge secrets and say things that are not fit to be heard (p. 158). 
The only way to calm her is to turn one’s back and not make reply. 
She feels safe and fears no man, because she relies on the fact that 
she is a woman, on whom no man would lay hands (pp. 159-160). 

When the serpent tempted Eve to eat of the forbidden fruit, he 
conquered her by promising that she would be equal to God. This 
vaingloriousness has been stamped on woman from that time to the 
present day (p. 163). There is no woman today who does not strive 
to be admired, desired, praised, and talked about by the people; this 
is her delight, and her god is pleasure, joy, and happiness. Therefore 
she goes about being as boastful as she can, and if she seems to be 
displeased when anyone looks at her or speaks to her; it is only for 
the sake of appearance ; her heart feels proud and gratified (p. 164) .* 

The desire to be seen and admired prompts woman to go out of 
her way in order to take a walk in the fashionable “paseo.” To 
improve her looks she does not hesitate, because her wardrobe is only’ 


*Attention is called to this same failing by another writer, likewise a 
priest, Juan de Zabaleta, in his Dia de Fiesta por la majiana y por la tarde, 
published in 1659.15 
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rags, to borrow whatever finery she may wish, whether from friend 
or relative (p. 165). 

Woman has a falsehood ready on the spur of the moment for 
any triviality, and is so insistent that her lie is the truth that it 
finally is accepted. Consequently woman’s actions are generally 
cunning and guarded (p. 168). 

Woman has always been known to be very talkative and it is 
not her custom to allow anyone else to talk in her company, and if 
the day lasted a year, she never would tire. If no one is present with 
whom she can talk, she talks to herself. So able is woman in this 
art that she can silence and conquer ten men, even though she say 
nothing worth while.* Wherever woman is, there is sure to be a 
great supply of news, the principal part of which is composed of 
secrets (pp. 177-179). 

Just as woman longs to be beautiful, so does she wish to be 
loved ; but that any woman loves a man with a whole-hearted devo- 
tion is out of the ordinary, for most women do not do it (p. 180). 
Some women who are beautiful, but whose actions are vile and base, 
think that they ought to be loved. These are loved at first sight by 
those who do not know them, but once they are known, their com- 
pany is avoided. When a married woman sees that some man other 
than her husband loves her, she begins to assure him of her love. 
This false love is the cause of much unhappiness in married life, for 
if a woman really loved her husband she would not dishonor him. 
Woman loves just when she wills, and she does as she wills. At the 
slightest provocation she weeps, pouts, and refuses to eat; and yet, 
when she has something that she wishes to accomplish, she pets and 
does all kinds of favors for the person whom she wishes to influence. 

From the foregoing it is evident that, as we announced at the 
beginning of this analysis, Martinez de Toledo gives a fairly pessi- 
mistic arraignment of womanhood. 

According to Fitzmaurice-Kelly “the two Archpriests seem to 
belong to the same intellectual family. Martinez de Toledo has 
not the diabolical urbanity of Ruiz, but he rivals him in malicious 
wit, perverse parodies, perfidious intentions, and is much richer in 
sarcasm, in adages, and in proverbs.”””* 


* This passage reminds one inevitably of the celebrated entremés attri- 
buted to Cervantes, Los dos habladores, where, however, the unfortunate 
husband is lucky enough to find a man who can outtalk his talkative wife.?® 
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V. LITERARY COURT OF JUAN II 


During the entire reign-of Juan II (1406-1454), so full of civil 
war that from a political point of view it was disastrous, one finds, 
nevertheless, that the court remained a center of culture, so that 
from a literary point of view it stands out as a period of great 
importance, especially in the attitude taken toward woman. Love 
had come to be something noble, and woman was looked upon as a 
goddess. This is carried to such an extreme by some that even the 
language of the Holy Scriptures is used in worldly lyrics. According 
tc Professor Lang, it was the Italian Renaissance that “taught the 
poet to combine myth and miracle and to pay homage to the fair 
lady in the language of religion as well as in that of feudal life.’”** 

The Comte de Puymaigre, in his Cour littéraire de Don Juan II, 
expresses much the same opinion concerning this impious mixture 
of piety and chivalry.’® 


A— ALVARO DE LUNA 


This combination of the conventions of chivalry with sacrilegious 
expressions of passion is to be found even in the works of no less 
eminent a man than Alvaro de Luna. Like many of his contempo- 
raries, Alvaro de Luna succeeds in expressing himself really im- 
piously. The subject of one of his poems is that if Christ wished 
to choose a mistress, He would certainly become a rival of Don 
Alvaro ; and that if Christ wished to contend in the lists for his lady, 
he (Don Alvaro) was ready to break a lance with Him:*° 

Si Dios, nuestro Salvador, 
Oviera de tomar amiga, 
Fuera mi competidor. 

Aun se m’antoxa, senyor, 
Si esta tema tomaras, 

Que justas é quebrar varas 
Ficieras por su amor. 

Si fueras mantenedor 
Contigo me las pegara, 

E non te alzara la vara, 
Por ser mi competidor. 

In another poem Don Alvaro says that God ought to pardon him 
his love. He recognizes that God commands that one love Him above 
everything, but since God gave Don Alvaro such a very beautiful 
mistress to love, God can hardly blame him for loving her.” 
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But the blasphemous poems just mentioned are not the only 
works in which the brilliant favorite of Juan II treats of women, and 
it is fortunate for the reputation of Don Alvaro de Luna that he 
should have left us also his Libro de las virtuosas e claras mujeres. 
According to Menéndez y Pelayo, in his prefatory remarks to the 
edition thereof published by the Sociedad de Biblidfilos Espaioles, 
this work belongs to a group of books composed under the influence 
of Boccaccio toward the end of the Middle Ages (Advertencia pre- 
liminar, p. vii).2* The author’s refined courtesy prevented his speak- 
ing of the women of his own time, about whom he could have told so 
much that would be of interest, so he chose women of the Old 
Testament as his heroines (Advertencia preliminar, p. viii), as did 
Tennyson for part of his Dream of Fair Women. A delicate air of 
gallantry and knightliness emanates from every page, and a frankness 
which is not affected seems to permeate the whole work (p. xi). 

The celebrated poet Juan de Mena wrote an introduction 
(Proemio) for the original edition. In it he declares that the author 
is wise to defend the honor of women and to censure the wanton 
accusations of men against woman (p.6). It is illogical to presume, 
as does the general public, that woman naturally should have vices 
and faults. Nature does not act contrary to itself, and if it were 
true that women naturally had these faults, it would follow that no 
chastity, no religion, no cleanliness, no virtue whatsoever would 
have flourished in woman. The fact that such virtues have existed and 
still exist proves that in woman faults are found by habit not by 
nature (p. 12). The practice of these virtues through one’s natural 
inclination is praiseworthy, while the practice of one’s faults and 
vices is to be censured (p. 13). The end of a blameless life is 
eternal blessedness, for which woman, as well as man, strives (p. 17). 

Woman has always been blamed for the first sin in Paradise and 
the evil which followed therefrom. But, taking the creation of man 
and woman in the Holy Scriptures as a basis, we find that woman is 
no more to be blamed than man. They had one and the same 
Creator, whose blessing was given to each equally and without any 
difference. Since Adam was not created of woman, but woman from 
the rib of man, man is the image and glory of God, and woman is 
the glory of man, who does not exist without woman nor woman 
without him, for just as woman is of man, so is man through 
woman, but both man and woman are through God and in God. 
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Thus man may have greater excellence than woman and be the 
head of woman, but when it comes to virtues man and woman are 
equal because they are both created (p. 18). Man, being the head, 
was principally charged to guard the forbidden fruit, therefore God 
not only punished him for breaking the command, but He punished 
also the Earth (p. 19). 

Instances of writings which blame and censure women are to be 
found among the writings even of Solomon, but a clear distinction 
should be made between writings against women in general and 
writings against women whom one hopes to correct thereby (p. 21). 
Solomon praises a woman of virtue, saying among other things that 
her worth is very great (p. 22). Beginning with the Virgin Mary, 
who is the model of perfect womanhood, the author shows how many 
women have been excellent examples of goodness. 


B— DONA JUANA DE MENDOZA 


Turning to the customs of the court of Juan II, and studying 
them carefully, we find several very surprising instances of woman's 
own attitude concerning the treatment that was due her from men.** 

Don Alonso Enrique was very much in love with Dofia Juana 
de Mendoza, the beautiful and haughty widow of Don Diego Man- 
rique. He cultivated his gift of poetry to try to win her, and he 
made use of his talent to lament the indifference with which Dofa 
Juana treated him, but nothing seemed to triumph over the haughti- 
ness of the proud widow, as she did not yield to the entreaties of 
even the King Juan II, who favored his suit. 

One day, exasperated at seeing his loyal services so little appre- 
ciated and practically ignored, the quick-tempered Alonso, in a 
moment of rage, publicly slapped Dofa Juana in the face. This 
outrage served him better than the respectful decorum he had used 
theretofore. Dofia Juana could not endure the shame that anyone 
but her husband should have been so audacious, so she decided to 
marry him. 


C— DONA ANA DE MENDOZA 


Still another occurrence in the family of Mendoza, somewhat 
similar to the previous one, shows a similar attitude on the part of 
woman toward an action that would be considered an insult from 
anyone but one’s husband.** 
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Watching some lions in a den were Doha Ana de Mendoza, Don 
Manuel de Leon, and several other ladies and gentlemen. To test 
which of the gentlemen was the bravest, Dofia Ana, apparently by 
accident, let her glove fall into the den, but as she did so, she 
declared that he who would show his bravery by recovering it from 
among the lions would be her chosen one. Don Manuel heard her 
challenge and immediately descended the stairs, entered the den, 
and recovered the glove. As he returned it to her with his left hand, 
he slapped her with his right hand, saying: 


“Take it, take it, and on another occasion, do not expose 
so many a nobleman to the danger of losing his honor for a 
worthless glove.””*® 


Turning to the other nobles who were present, he challenges any- 
one who thinks his conduct unknightly. The situation is relieved by 
Dofia Ana’s reply that none are to fight, for she considers that he 
has acted aright in punishing evil; and she hopes that he will prove 
the truth of the old adage that he who loves well, chastises. Don 
Manuel shows his pleasure at her attitude, and in the presence of all 
they plight their troth. 


D— EL CANCIONERO DE BAENA 


One of the most representative works of the reign of Juan II is 
the Cancionero de Baena, The poet whose works take up the greater 
part of the book is Alfonso Alvarez de Villa Sandino, a very able 
soldier. He had been made Caballero de la Orden de la Banda by 
the King. He held a position of honor at court, where he placed 
his talents at the services of his companions who, in turn, paid him 
for his verses. A word of explanation (by way of subtitle) before 
one of his poems (number 104) clearly shows to what an extent this 
practice was carried: 


“The aforementioned Alfonso Alvarez de Villa Sandino 
composed this poem in a defamatory style against a lady of this 
kingdom in order to villify and dishonor her at the very urgent 
request of a gentleman, because the lady did not wish to accept 
the love of the said gentleman.’”*® 


So well did he succeed in his attempt to write something infamous 
that the editors of the first edition have omitted many passages 
because of the obscenity. This was bad enough, but a still clearer 
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light is thrown upon the moral standards of the times when we 
consider that in compiling the book to present it to the King, Baena 
dared to include therein this poem in full, and to recommend that 
not only the King but the Queen and the ladies-in-waiting should 
read the entire contents. 

On the other hand, this very excess and irreverence is a proof of 
the strength and expansion of the spirit of gallantry which at that 
time dominated society.** This “género amatorio,” especially in the 
hands of the troubadours, has popularized many an author and made 
famous many an adventure that otherwise would have been lost or 
unknown, as, for example, the celebrated case of Macias el enamorado, 
the Gallegan poet, of whose works so few have survived.** 

One of the most celebrated pieces of this amatory genre is the 
farewell to the Queen written by Rodriguez del Padron, when about 
to go into exile. A letter from the Queen’s quarters had been 
dropped to him. In it he was invited to an appointment at a certain 
secret door of the castle. These visits continued at regular intervals 
for months, but never was he able to learn who the lady was. Before 
the feast of San Pedro, in which the King and the whole court were 
to take part, the Queen promised to wear in her hair a rosette of 
the ribbon which he gave her. That afternoon he and his friend, to 
whom he had confided his secret, were anxiously watching the ladies 
as they passed by, when suddenly the friend noticed that it was the 
Queen who wore the ribbon. He gave expression to his surprise 
loud enough for the Queen to hear. At the appointed hour that night 
Juan Rodriguez went to her as usual and she rightly rebuked him 
for sharing their secret with his friend, and commanded him to leave 
the court immediately. It was then that he wrote her his last letter 
in the form of a poem, the last stanzas of which express his deep love: 

Seras de muchos querida 
y de todos deseada, 
y aunque seas obedecida, 
podras ser mejor seruida, 
pero no tan bien amada.* 
Vive leda si podras 
y no penes atendiendo, 
que segun peno partiendo, 
ya no espero que jamas 
te veré nin me veras.?® 


*This same thought is expressed in Bécquer’s celebrated poem Las golon- 
drinas. 
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VI. PERIOD OF ENRIQUE IV AND 
THE REYES CATOLICOS 


The evidence of the little esteem for womanhood that we find 
set forth in the two works by the Archpriest of Hita and the Arch- 
priest of Talavera might perhaps be discounted on the ground that 
(despite their ecclesiastical connections and the resultant opportuni- 
ties for knowing whereof they spoke) the authors were deliberately 
exaggerating the faults and foibles to which they called attention. 

A similar charge might be made against the works contained in 
the Cancionero de Baena, not indeed because of ecclesiastical motives, 
but by reason of poetic exaggeration. 


A— ALONSO DE PALENCIA 


No such charge could be laid against the serious recital of an 
authentic incident in history, when the recital is made by so reliable 
an historian as Alonso de Palencia, who, after a ruthless exposition 
of the licentiousness of the festivities in connection with the wedding 
of Enrique IV to Juana of Portugal, relates the following incident :*° 

During the wars with the Moors, Mofarrax, who was quartered 
in the home of Diego Sanchez de Orihuela, fell desperately in love 
with the daughter of his host. She accepted his attentions, but 
refused to have serious relations with him, because of the difference 
in their religions. Taking advantage of the absence of her parents, 
he kidnapped her and carried her to the Kingdom of Granada. His 
audacity was the greater because of his reliance on the tolerance 
of the King. When the parents had learned of their misfortune, 
they appealed to the King for aid; but the latter simply called them 


“necios y locos por dejar tan mal guardada y sola en la 
casa a la muchacha, dando asi ocasion a aquel capricho.” 


The further lamentations of the parents were answered by an order 
of the King to have them publicly flogged. No effort was ever made 
to recover the girl, nor was she ever returned to her family. 

Of the few who were devoted to truth and morality, there were 
two present at the above scene: the Count of Benavente and Don 
Gonzalo de’ Guzman. The latter gave a stinging reprimand when, 
with a burst of irony, he recommended that the King order the 
herald to proclaim throughout the city that because of the enormity 
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of the crime committed by the Moors, the King had commanded that 


the parents be publicly flogged for having implored His Majesty's 
favor : 


“También convendra, sehor, que mandéis al pregonero de- 
clarar por las calles de la ciudad, que a causa de la violencia 
y nefando crimen de los moros, perpetrado en tan importante 
poblacién, mandais azotar a los padres de la joven robada, 


por haber implorado con lamentos el favor de vuestra Majes- 
tad.” 


Further evidence of the low esteem for womanhood seems hardly 
necessary. It is a comfort to recall, however, that throughout his 
work. Alonso de Palencia criticises ruthlessly all persons whom he 
considers guilty of offence against the laws of righteousness, and 
that he had two ardent supporters in the persons of the aforemen- 
tioned Count of BenaVente and Gonzalo de Guzman, in taking this 
loftier attitude toward womanhood. 


B—CELESTINA 


The celebrated book Comedia de Calisto y Melibea is more 
generally known as the Celestina, because of the preponderant role 
played by that character. The earliest known edition is that of 
Burgos, 1499. It was so widely read, imitated, and translated at 
home and abroad that it is safe to say that after the Don Quijote and 
the Poema del Cid it is the most important single work in Spanish 
literature. 

The hero and heroine are young fclks of families of repute who 
are neighbors. Owing to the social habits of the times these young 
people have not known each other until an accident causes them to 
meet. Calisto at once falls madly in love with Melibea. Although 
the families are of the same social status, so that Calisto with perfect 
ease could court Melibea in approved fashion, he prefers to win her 
love in another way. So he uses the notorious and disreputable 
Celestina as a go-between to secure him admission to Melibea’s 
garden. In all his lovesick ravings before Celestina succeeds in 
gaining Melibea’s consent to his scaling the garden wall, there is no 
hint of respect or reverence for Melibea, no hint of any desire for 
lawful marriage with her; there is nothing, in fact, except the 
glorification of her physical charms and the mad desire to enjoy 
those charms.** 
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The blasphemous mixture of eroticism and prayer to God that 
we noted in some of the earlier works we have examined, is quite 
equalled by Calisto’s prayer that God will satisfy his, Calisto’s, long- 
ings for Melibea.** 

In the sixteen-act versions of Burgos 1499 and Sevilla 1501, 
Calisto falls from a ladder and is killed as he leaves Melibea after 
the first visit, during which he has robbed her of her virtue. But 
throughout the entire visit there is no suggestion of marriage. 

In the twenty-one-act versions the additional five acts are inter- 
calated at the point in act fourteen where Calisto is preparing to 
depart, and a new conclusion to act fourteen is thus made necessary. 
The old conclusion to act fourteen thus becomes the conclusion to 
act nineteen, and the original acts fifteen and sixteen become acts 
twenty and twenty-one, the final catastrophe in both versions being 
identical. 

This new conclusion to act fourteen permits Calisto to return 
safely to his home and spend the day revelling in the memory of his 
conquest.** During the whole course of the newly inserted acts 
(which represent more than a month of almost nightly visits) there 
is no thought of repentance, no thought of remedying or mitigating 
his offence by marrying the girl. 

The first part of act nineteen gives in detail another interview 
between the lovers. The original fatal ending of act fourteen closes 
this interview and this act. In act twenty Melibea has her maid 
summon her father to the garden, while she shuts herself in a tower, 
from the top of which she confesses her fault. Thereupon she 
commits suicide by hurling herself to the ground. 

In this widely influential and thoroughly representative work 
there does not seem to be a single redeeming feature concerning the 
attitude of the gentleman toward the lady. 

But perhaps one of the most telling passages in the whole work, as 
showing the subordinate position of woman, is a remark made by 
Melibea’s mother in act sixteen of the twenty-one act version. The 
father and mother have been discussing the question of marrying 
the daughter, and they have gone over the details of her qualifica- 
tions: character, beauty, family connections, and wealth. The father 
concludes that she is a very desirable match. The mother answers: 
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“God guard her, my lord Pleberio, in order that we may see 
our desires fulfilled in our lifetime, for rather do I think that 
there will be lacking an equal to our daughter (according to 
your virtue and noble blood) than that there will be too many 
who will deserve her. But as that is the business of fathers, 
and totally beyond us women, whatever you order will make 
me happy, and our daughter will obey, according to her chaste 
living, her modest life, and her humility.’ 


C— JUAN DEL ENCINA 


In a poem entitled “Against those who speak evil of women,” 
Juan del Encina lets us see the other side of the medal. This poem 
shows that the feeling of respect and honor due women was recog- 
nized by some, who protested against the customs of the times. 
Juan del Encina is fearless in his remarks. He begins his poem with 
a curse upon him who speaks evil of women: may his pleasures be 
pains and sorrows; may he be despised by everyone, loved by no 
one, called infamous by all, and believed by none; may his life be 
weary and discontented, never finding any rest, never free from care 
or torment, so that death may seem a relief ;*° and let that death be 
the kind he deserves, since a malefactor, to whom goodness seems to 
be evil, and who is full of vice, is a mortal enemy of him who is a 
stranger to evil. Good people never know how to speak evil of 
goodness. 

That anyone could wish to detract from the splendor of those 
who are his blessing, is inconceivable to the author. Such persons 
he apostrophizes to this effect: 


Oh malditos maldicientes, 
Hombres no para ser hombres, 
En maldades diligentes! (p. 136.) 


Because of the supreme good, which man has received through 
the Blessed Virgin, and because she was a woman, all women should 
be honored. If the amount of honor due them were considered, man 
would remain always in the debt of woman, since it was through her 
that man recovered what Eve had lost for him (p. 136). 

Since God the Father, after creating the first woman, gave her 
as a companion to man, and since centuries later God the Son came 
to earth and was born of woman, it is but right that man should 
willingly serve her. The fact that woman sinned was permitted by 
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God so that He might be the Redeemer, and, even when the world 
seemed lost, God did not fail to leave woman as a companion to man. 


The author appreciates the moral worth of women when he 
. ro +36 
Says: 


“They are very kind in all our troubles; and they who are 
most hateful are not less loving ; and she who is most cruel is 
of such virtuous blessing that she has naturally more pity and 
piety than the most pious man. 

“They are with holy faith and love, sympathetic toward 
another’s sorrows without jeopardizing their reputation, and 
they make man bestow his wealth in largesse and devote him- 
self to seeking and loving virtue and nobility. 

“They give us the opportunity to show ourselves witty, 
polished, perfect and with much self-respect ; they make us go 
about neat in dress, they make us guard the point of honor, and 
try to set little value on our lives for the sake of honor. 

“They make us devout, courteous, and well trained; from 
being cowardly they make us valiant; from being blunt they 
make us keen. Let us wish what they might wish, and not 
lose their good will; the more sorrow they cause us the more 
they wrong us, so much the more good let us do them.” 


If man did not pursue her, there would not be a wicked woman 
in the world, for although they want to be very good, man does not 
let them be so: 

Que si con nuestra porfia 
No siguiésemos su gala, 
Maldita la mujer mala 
Que en el mundo se hallaria. 
x * * 
E aunque quieren ser muy buenas 
Nosotros no las dejamos. (p. 139.) 


If, perchance, any are met who are culpable, the fault can be found 
in man, for woman is inclined toward good (pp. 139-140). 

In conclusion, there is no woman, no matter how low her state, 
who has not some trait which deserves to be extolled: 


“All ought to be praised, all are worthy of glory, all are 
to be esteemed, by all ought they to be loved, for to love them 
is victory.” 

Todas deben ser loadas, 

Todas son dignas de gloria, 
Todas sean acatadas, 

Todas de todos amadas, 

Pues amarlas es vitoria. (p. 140.) 
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Vil. PERIOD OF CHARLES V — TORRES NAHARRO 


Although Juan del Encina is generally considered the founder 
of the Spanish drama in all three of its principal manifestations— 
comedy, tragedy, and the auto—his plays do not furnish us as im- 
portant material for our present study as did the long poem that we 
have just examined in the previous chapter. 

One of the immediate successors of Juan del Encina was Bar- 
tholomé de Torres Naharro, who gives one of the earliest instances 
of the treatment of the pundonor which was to form so important a 
feature of the drama of the Golden Age. His verses, satirical coup- 
lets, devout songs, and his sonnets testify to his uncommon versa- 
tility. But his influence is not derived from these. 

It is in his drama called Comedia Himenea that we find one of the 
best examples of his treatment of this theme. The plot concerns the 
love of Himeneo for Febea, with the interposition of Febea’s brother, 
petulant as to the point of honor.** Before daylight at the home of 
the heroine, Febea, Himeneo makes his love known to her. He 
arranges with his servants to serenade her again the next night. Her 
brother, the Marquis, arrives on the scene and by the escape of the 
servants has little doubt that there has been lovemaking about the 
house. He departs, determined to watch more carefully. Febea 
finally receives her lover in her home, while his attendants remain 
in the street. At the approach of the Marquis they escape, but leave 
a cloak, which betrays who they are. The Marquis remains un- 
disputed master of the ground. Offended in the nicest point of 
Castilian honor, he resolves to put Febea and her lover to death, 
though their offence is no greater than that of having been secretly in 
the same house together. Calmly he reprimands her for staining the 
family honor : 


2 Pues qué os paresce, sefiora? 
: Para tan gran deshonor 
Habeis sido tan guardada? 
Confesaos con este paje, 

Que conviene que murais, 
Pues con la vida ensuciais 

Un tan antiguo linaje.*® 


The lady does not deny her brother’s right because she recognizes 
him as her lord and brother : 
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Vos me sois sefior y hermano 
” cal ” 


Yo me pongo en vuestra mano, 
Y antes os pido la muerte 
Que no que me deis la vida.*° 


When pleading for the life of her lover, she points out that if he is 
killed her wrongdoing will become public. According to the code 
of honor this must be avoided at all cost, for publicity is feared more 
than the blemish itself. 

At this point Himeneo presents himself, and, after explaining 
who he is, states that if Febea will accept him as a husband, he is 
willing, if the brother will consent. Febea, when asked to express her 
wish concerning the affair, clearly shows in her answer reproach 
against her brother and against the attitude taken that women should 
have no hand in the matter of their marriage. She is indignant 
because he was ready to kill her because she did know how to choose 
well in marriage without the help of any relatives: 


Porque parais mientes 
Que me quesistes matar 
Porque me supe casar 
Sin ayuda de parientes, 
Y muy bien.*? 


Far from coinciding with her view of the matter, Himeneo approves 
of the brother’s stand. He is anxious that the past be overlooked 
even if the brother did wish to kill her, for it would not have been 
to the brother’s credit had he acted otherwise: 


Yo, sefiora, pues, ordeno 
Que se quede lo pasado, 
Si bien mataros quisiera; 
Y él hacia como bueno, 
Y le fuera mal contado 
Si d’otro modo hiciera.*? 


Satisfied by this, the brother pardons them and gives his consent to 
and blessing on the wedding. 

The laws granting to the brother the rights mentioned in this 
play will be discussed in the next chapter. 

Juan de la Cueva’s play, El Infamador, belongs to this period 
and would naturally be treated at this point, because of the light that 
it throws upon the attitude taken toward woman and upon her 
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position in the social fabric. But since this play has been considered 
by many as containing the first germ of the Don Juan legend 
(although that claim has been disputed by some scholars), we shall 
leave further consideration thereof until we reach our discussion of 
the works of Tirso de Molina, who gave to the legend the form by 
which it gained its world-wide celebrity in his play called E/ Burlador 
de Sevilla y Convidado de piedra. 


Sy_viA M. VoLLMER 
Junior CoLLece, 
Ex Paso, TEXAS 


(To be continued) 














A QUINTANA - CORONA DE ORO - 1855 
POEMA DESCONOCIDO DE GUSTAVO 
ADOLFO BECQUER 


En el Prélogo para la Coleccién de Cantares “La Soledad” de su 
amigo Augusto Ferran y Forniés dice Gustavo Adolfo Bécquer lo 
siguiente’: “Hay una poesia magnifica y sonora; una poesia hija 
de la meditacion y el arte, que se engalana con todas las pompas de la 
lengua, que se mueve con una cadenciosa majestad, habla a la imagi- 
naciOn, completa sus cuadros y la conduce a su antojo por un sendero 
desconocido, seduciéndola con su armonia y su hermosura. Hay 
otra natural, breve, seca, que brota del alma como una chispa eléctrica, 
que hiere el sentimiento con una palabra y huye, y desnuda de arti- 
ficio, desembarazada dentro de una forma libre, despierta, con una 
que las toca, las mil ideas que duermen en el océano sin fondo de la 
fantasia. la primera tiene un valor dado: es la poesia de todo el 
mundo, La segunda carece de medida absoluta; adquiere las propor- 
ciones de la imaginacion que impresiona: puede llamarse la poesia de 
los poetas.” 

Se puede considerar como justifacion de sus Rimas lo que dice 
en favor de las poesias breves aunque nadie conocia entonces esta 
clase de poesias de Bécquer.* Existian varias, no hay que dudarlo, en 
manuscrito en la cartera del poeta como “notas’”’ sumamente particu- 
lares, pero el mundo literario las ignoraba hasta se publicaron en 1871. 

En el estudio ya citado, publicado en Modern Philology, Vol. X1X, 
No. 3, February, 1922, tratamos de fijar el afio en que empez6 Bécquer 
a usar ese nuevo modo de “escribir poesias.” Seguin las indicaciones alli 
discutidas (pags. 253 y sig.) se pueden considerar los afios 1857 a 
1860 como el periodo en que el joven poeta — pués nacié en 1836 — 


1 Este Prélogo aparecié por primera vez en la segunda edicién, Madrid, 
1877, y forma parte de todas las ediciones posteriores de las Obras. Se habia 
publicado antes como revista en El Contempordneo, Afio II, 20 de enero de 
1861; véase Franz Schneider, “Gustavo Adolfo Bécquers Leben und Schaffen 
unter besonderer Betonung des chronologischen Elementes,” tesis del doctorado, 
Leipzig, 1914, pag. 31 y pag. 64. 

2 Obras de Gustavo Adolfo Bécquer, (ed. 7; Madrid, 1911), III, 104. 

° Véase F. Schneider, “Gustavo Adolfo Bécquer as ‘Poeta’ and his knowl- 
edge of Heine’s ‘Lieder’,” Modern Philology, Vol. XIX, No. 3 (February 
1922), pags. 245 y sig. 
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empezo a expresar sus inspiraciones poéticas en forma de Rimas, 
Una de las razones que nos llevo a esta conclusion era que todo lo 
que se conocia de él, escrito antes de 1857, consiste en composiciones 
en el estilo bucdlico o grandilocuente.*| Pero era poquisimo y por 
eso no del todo convincente. 

El hallazgo nuestro de una poesia sumamente ambiciosa de 
Bécquer presta gran apoyo a esta tesis. Se publicd en 1855 como 
homenaje de Bécquer al poeta Quintana cuya coronacion se celebro 
en Madrid el 25 de marzo del mismo afio. Se titula 4 Quintana — 
Corona de Oro — Fantasia y forma parte, paginas 79-90, de un libro 
bastante raro (hemos usado el ejemplar de la Biblioteca Nacional de 
Madrid) que lleva el titulo Corona poética dedicada al excelentisimo 
Sr. D. Manuel José Quintana, con motivo de su coronacion, por los 
redactores de la “Espana musical y literaria,” y publicada por D. José 
Marco, director de la seccion del referido periddico. Madrid, 1855, 
imprenta José Rodrigues. Es un libro en 8° mayor, de 156 paginas, 
con el retrato de Quintana. 

Colaboraron en esta Corona poética mas de cincuenta autores 
entre los cuales figuran los jévenes poetas mas renombrados de 
aquella época.® 

Los tres tomos de las Obras de Bécquer, por supuesto, no con- 
tienen esta Corona de Oro a Quintana; tampoco se halla en los tres 
tomos de Paginas desconocidas de Gustavo Adolfo Bécquer que aca- 
ban de publicarse en Madrid.* Este poema se debe considerar como 
un esfuerzo sincero de nuestro poeta para conquistar fama en la 
“villa y corte,” y es muy natural que se sirviese de la forma reconocida 
como modelo del buen gusto y del arte. Pero nos indica al mismo 
tiempo, y es lo que nos importa sobretodo, que por lo menos hasta 
entonces estaba todavia bajo la dominacion absoluta de la escuela de 
la elocuencia sonora y florida. 

Nos ayuda en nuestra suposicion lo que dice Julio Nombela en 
sus hablantines e interesantes Jmpresiones y Recuerdos* charlando de 


4Se citan unos escasos fragmentos de éstas en Schneider, tesis del 
doctorado ya cit., pags. 71-74. 

5 Dionisio Hidalgo, el biblidgrafo infatigable y concienzudo, en su Diccio- 
nario de Bibliografia Espafiola, Madrid, 1862-81, tomo II (1867), pags. 122-23, 
da la lista completa de los colaboradores. 

® Paginas desconocidas de Gustavo Adolfo Bécquer, recopiladas por 
Fernando Iglesias Figueroa. Madrid, Renacimiento, s.a. [1927]. Es una 
coleccién caética sin método alguno, hecha por intereses mercantiles. 
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su mocedad y de su tratamiento con Bécquer y Narciso Campillo 
durante esa época. Dice asi: “Después de un largo y animado 
debate convinimos en reunirnos todas las noches en el camaranchon 
que servia a Campillo de gabinete de estudio ; leeriamos las composi- 
ciones que escribiéramos ; serian escrupulosamente examinadas, dese- 
chadas o sometidas a correccion, y cuando por unanimidad las apro- 
hasemos, se depositarian en una arquita de madera de pino que poseia 
Campillo.” Es de presumir que los jovenes cultivaban de este modo 
serio solo el estilo de la escuela sevillana, pués eran grandes admira- 
dores de Alberto Lista y de Zapata.‘ Sabemos ademas por Julio 
Nombela® qué orgullo sintid Campillo porque traia consigo, al llegar 
a Madrid, una recomendacion para el “gran Quintana.” Ademias, es 
precisamente por esta clase de poesias que, andando el tiempo, Narciso 
Campillo conquist6 posicion social y fama de poeta entre sus con- 
temporaneos. 

Al leer la Corona de Oro a Quintana el conocedor del tempera- 
mento y de la musa de Bécquer se queda sorprendido de una nota 
inaudita en éste, v.g.: la nota de patriotismo agresivo y bélico. Aun 
eso se explica con facilidad si se toma en cuenta el espiritu turbulente 
de aquella época de la cual dice Julio Nombela, tratando de otros 
asuntos'®: “Los tiempos no eran propicios para aleanzar notoriedad 
con versos ni articulos literarios. Si la idea de coronar a Quintana 
habia sido acogido con entusiasmo, el homenaje se dedicaba mas al 
liberal y al patriota que al poeta.” 

Aplicado a nuestro caso significa que Bécquer, jovencito de diez 
y nueve afios, recien Ilegado a la gran ciudad de sus anhelos, se 
identificaba por lo tanto con las ideas e intereses que le rodeaban: su 
declaracion de independencia poética e intelectual ocurrid mas tarde. 

Sigue el poema de Bécquer de que se trata; la acentuacion muy 
irregular de los libros de aquella época y el uso igualmente irregular 


de la ‘j’ en vez de la ‘g’ en la palabra ‘gigante’ se ha acomodado al 
uso actual. 


7 Julio Nombela, Impresiones y Recuerdos, Madrid, Casa editorial “La 
Cltima Moda,” 4 tomos, 1909-12; se cita del tomo I, pag. 309; Nombela, Bécquer 
y Campillo estaban aun en Sevilla; era a fines del aio 1853. 

* Zapata era el maestro de Campillo en Sevilla; se habla de él en una 
revista muy favorable y extensa de un libro de “Poesias de Narciso Campillo 
— Sevilla, 1858,” publicada en E] Contempordaneo tomo I, Num. 5, 1860. 

8 Julio Nombela, op. cit. IT, 202. 

10 Julio Nombela, op. cit. II, 215. 
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A Quintana 
La Corona de Oro 
Fantasia 


El genio de la luz sobre los mares 

Tiembla, se agita y su esplendor apaga, 

En tanto que la noche silenciosa 

Alzase y tiende las oscuras alas. 

El sol desparecié; con él las flores; 

Dej6 el otero la gentil zagala, 

Y de las aves el cantar sonoro 

En las sombrias arboledas calla. 

Mas otras flores sus aromas vierten; 

Otra armonia en el espacio vaga, 
Melancélico son a cuyo acento 

Su carcel rompe y se desprende el alma. 
Las flores son que la diadema cifien 

Con que la oscura noche se engalana; 

Son esas aves que al dormido mundo 
Himnos de muerte en el silencio cantan. 

Las verdes olas de la mar suspiran, 
Acariciando las desiertas playas, 

Y entre los sauces de las tumbas gimen 

Con dulce soplo las ligeras auras. 

Alla en el seno de su Dios, la frente, 

Con un blanco cendal de niebla orlada, 
Duerme la creacion a esa armonia 

Que en los espacios misteriosa vaga. 
Candida virgen, que el pudor sus formas 

De un tul de nieve cuidadoso ornara, 

Asi en los brazos de su madre suefia 

Al son del viento y al rumor del agua. 

Mas :qué rumor dulcisimo, qué célica armonia 
Se escucha entre las hojas de la arboleda umbria, 
Y lo repite acorde el sosegado mar? 

No es de sus verdes olas que espiran el lamento; 
No es el cantar del ave ni el suspirar del viento; 
Es una blanda musica, ignota, celestial. 

Un angel, que la béveda del cielo que llamea 
Rasgé, y en cuya frente inquieta centellea 
Una corona vivida de esplendorosa luz, 
Desciende vagaroso: como la espuma leve 
Es su ligera tunica; sus alas son de nieve; 
Las bate y toca rapido del mar sobre el azul. 
El aquilén entonces con la nevada espuma, 
Alzando un remolino, y con la densa bruma 
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Gigante al cielo sube magnifico dosel. 
Las cristalinas ondas agitanse brillando: 
De luz raudales lanza, los aires inflamando, 
La frente del arcangel que se reclina en él. 
: Qué busca, qué, ese espiritu que de la noche el velo 
Rasgando misterioso, de luz inunda el suelo? 
2A qué desciende al mundo? quién es? qué busca aqui? 
Pero callad; él habla; su furia el mar enfrena, 
Los vientos enmudecen, su dulce voz resuena, 
Su voz desconocida, que el eco imita asi: 
La noche ha tendido su velo de sombras, 
El] carabo gime con voz sepulcral: 
Alzad de las tumbas, poetas, la frente, 
Alzad la cefiida de lauro inmortal. 
Yo soy el arcangel que did 4 vuestros cantos 
El fuego del alma, del genio el furor: 
Venid: mientras duermen los hombres tranquilos, 
Que un mundo de sombras evoque mi voz. 
De un nuevo poeta, de un genio gigante, 
i No oisteis la lira de oro pulsar? 
El hondo silencio, que reina en las tumbas, 
La voz de su fama no pudo turbar? 
Venid y cantemos; cantemos su gloria; 
Su frente cifiamos de eterno laurel, 
Que a par de vosotros, su nombre sea grande, 
Que burle del tiempo la safia cruel. 


Dice el arcangel, y su voz divina 

El céfiro conduce entre sus alas, 

Y la lleva a espirar sobre las tumbas 
Que de los genios las cenizas guardan. 
A su rumor las losas se estremecen ; 
De fosférica luz ligeras llamas 

Brotan de los sepulcros solitarios, 

Y al esplendor siniestro que derraman, 
La sien cefiida de un laurel de oro, 
Las sombras de los vates se levantan. 
Aquel es Osian: sobre las cumbres 

Se eleva de Morven, do se mezclaban 
En otra edad su voz y los bramidos 
Del viento y de las roncas cataratas. 

El grande Herrera, el que canté a Lepanto 
Y el profundo murmurio de sus aguas, 
Del Betis en las margenes floridas, 
Lleno de gloria y majestad se alza. 
En la orilla del Arno, que aun repite 
Con dulzura los canticos a Laura, 
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Otra vez melancoélico y amante 
Muestra su frente el inmortal Petrarca. 
Y otros cien, que a los hombres admiraron, 
Abandonan sus tumbas solitarias 
Y vuelven silenciosos a la tierra 
Donde aun viven sus versos y su fama. 
El Arcangel de pie sobre su trono 
Les tiende una benévola mirada: 
Va a hablarles; mas su voz interrumpiendo 
Asi Osian enardecido exclama : 
Osian. 
Dadme el arpa de oro, 
Que acompafiar mis canticos solia; 
El arpa a cuyas notas respondia 
El rudo choque del broquel sonoro, 
Que restallando herido en son de guerra, 
Hacia, a sus acentos, 
Gemir el valle y retumbar la sierra. 
Dadmela, si; que sobre la alta roca 
Que envuelve en torno la nevada bruma, 
En donde airado choca 
El furioso oleaje 
Con voz de trueno y con rabiosa espuma, 
Alli voy a cantar; no las hazafias 
Del fuerte soberano 
De la antigua Morven; no las extraias 
Naciones con que el rey del Oceano 
Invadié nuestros lares 
Abriéndose camino entre los mares. 
No; que ora solo mi entusiasmo inspira 
La grandeza inmortal de un vate ibero, 
Que a la voz de su lira 
Hizo temblar el despotismo fiero. 
Un vate a cuyas férvidas canciones 
Se animaron las timidas legiones, 
Que ardiendo en patriotismo 
Abrieron un abismo 
Al monstruo usurpador de cien naciones. 


Yo de la oscura eternidad dormia 
El dulce suefio, la cansada frente 
Reclinando en un sauce que crecia 
Solitario en la orilla del torrente. 


Hondo silencio en derredor reinaba ; 
Silencio que turbaba 
El céfiro las hojas agitando, 
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O el agua que las pefias 
Combatia los bosques atronando. 
Los siglos a la voz omnipotente 
Silenciosos huyendo 
Rodaban hacia el caos, hondamente 
Sobre la faz del mundo 
Las huellas de sus plantas imprimiendo. 
Cuando escuché en mi tumba 
Insolita una voz, como el bramido 
Del mar al trueno unido, 
Como la voz del huracan que zumba 
Azotando las copas resonantes 
De los abetos de Cronla gigantes. 
Una voz cuyos tonos imitaban 
Los cantos que en un tiempo se escuchaban 
En las selvas de Escocia, y al que rudo, 
Terrible respondia 
El choque de la lanza y el escudo, 
Yo levanté la frente, 
Y desde el alto escollo 
Torné la vista inquieta al Occidente, 
Y en la nacioén hispana 


Miré un pueblo aguerrido, | pag. 


Que volaba a la lucha, enardecido 

Al eco de la lira de QUINTANA. 

;}QUINTANA! el vate que elevé su canto 

Sin temer al coloso, 

Que a la asombrada Europa extremecia : 

El que did generoso 

Desde las altas cumbres de Fuenfria, 

En medio del horror y el mundo espanto, 

De independencia el grito sacrosanto. 

; Oh! Si me diera el cielo 

Un solo, un solo instante 

De la altisima y ancha catarata 

Que desde el Inistora se desata 

El eco atronador y resonante; 

Quizas expresaria 

La impresi6n que en mi alma 

Hizo su canto enérgico y valiente. . . . 

Mas jay! que es impotente 

Para poderlo hacer el arpa mia. 
Vosotros, aguilones, que arrollais 

Las nieblas de Morven en blancas olas: 

Vosotros, anchos mares, que azotais 

Las erizadas costas espafiolas ; 

Ya que mi voz no alcanza, 
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Alzad con vuestro acento sobrehumano 
Un himno en alabanza 
Del sublime cantor del suelo hispano. 
Calla Osian: la vagarosa brisa 
Aun repite a lo lejos sus palabras, 
Cuando un hijo del Betis de este modo 
El entusiasmo expresa de su alma. 


Herrera 
Alzase un monstruo, de la tierra espanto, 
En la cuna del sol, resplandeciente, 
Y el ibero derroca su alta frente 
En las sangrientas aguas de Lepanto. 
Viene otro siglo: en él al sacrosanto 
Impulso del honor, lanzase ardiente 
Y lucha en Trafalgar: eterna fuente 
Para el ibero de dolor y Ilanto. 
Yo enardecido, la grandeza hispana 
Canté: ti su heroismo en la agonia; 
Mas a tu inspiracién joh, gran QUINTANA! 
Cedo humilde el laurel de la poesia, 
Como en el libro de oro de la historia 
Lepanto cede a Trafalgar su gloria. 
Dice Herrera, y suave, armonioso, 
En las floridas costas de la Italia, 
Esctichase un laud, y en dulce canto 
Asi se expresa el inmortal Petrarca. 


Petrarca 

Suave, como el nombre de la mujer querida, 
Mas grata que es al hombre la aurora de la vida, 
Celeste, cual la virgen que crea la ilusidon, 
Fugaz, como el gemido del aura vagarosa, 
Mas dulce que el ruido del agua armoniosa, 
Oi sonar distante bellisima cancién. 

De la tumba a sus acentos 

La cabeza levanté, 

Y las flores que la cubren 

Aparté. 

2 Quién es, dije, el que su lira 

Asi sabe modular? 

2Es del cielo algtin espiritu, 

O un mortal? 
Torné la vista inquieta al continente ibero, 
Y en él vi que un poeta, dejando el casco fiero, 
El! formidable escudo, la lanza y el bridén; 
Trocando el arpa de oro en que a la lid Iamaba 
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Por un laud sonoro, dulcisimo entonaba 
Un himno a la hermosura que roba el corazon. 
2 Quién, exclamé, es el genio cuya lira 
Del corazon intérprete sincera, 
Ora entusiasmo bélico respira, 
Ora paz y dulzura placentera, 
E imitando ya el aura que suspira, 
Ya los bramidos de la trompa fiera, [pag. 88] 
Es el asombro de la musa hispana? 
Y el eco murmurando 
Me respondié fugaz: Ese es QUINTANA. 


Dice, abandona el laud 
El toscano vate, y calla; 
Y tras él con dulce voz 
Otros cien poetas cantan. 
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Mas indecisa en Oriente 
Comienza a lucir el alba, 
Y en el cielo las estrellas 

A perder su lumbre clara. 
El angel a los poetas 

A su excelso trono llama, 
Y del laurel, que la frente 
Les cife, una hoja arranca. 
Con ellas una corona 

Teje al inmortal QUINTANA, 
Con suave movimiento 
Desplega las blancas alas, 

Y dejando en pos de si 

De luz brillante una rafaga, 
Ligero cruza las nubes 

Que ya torna sola el alba. 
Sube, sube, y cuando apenas 
Los ojos a verlo alcanzan; [pag. 89] 
Cuando se tornan los vates 
A sus tumbas funerarias, 
Asi suave y perdida 

Se escucha su voz lejana: 


El Angel 
La pompa, el orgullo, 
Los goces, las penas, 
Las horas serenas 
Que brinda el amor; 
Del mundo las dichas, 
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El vano renombre, 

Los suefios del hombre 

Su eterna ambicion; 

A impulsos del tiempo 

Al fin se concluyen, 

Y rapidos huyen 

Cual humo fugaz. 

:Queée habra que no pase 

Cual sombra ilusoria ? 

QUINTANA, tu gloria, 

Tu gloria y no mas. 
Las torres soberbias 
Que hieren el viento 
Y eterno su asiento 
Juzgara su autor; 
Las altas columnas, [ pag. 90] 
Las fuertes ciudades 
Que en otras edades 
El hombre elevé; 

Del tiempo al impulso 

También se concluyen, 

Y rapidas huyen 

Cual humo fugaz. 

2 Qué habra de que quede 

Por siempre memoria ? 

QUINTANA, tu gloria, 


Tu gloria y no mas. 


-Gustavo Adolfo Bécquer. 


FRANZ SCHNEIDER 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 














AIMS AND IDEALS OF THE TEACHER OF SPANISH 


(First La Prensa Prize in Group V) 


Our Bearings. There should be a practical and scientific as 
well as a pedagogical and psychological advancement in our aims 
and ideals as teachers of Spanish. If not, only mediocrity or com- 
plete failure will be ours in the classroom. There is as much science 
in the teaching of Spanish as there is in the teaching of chemistry, 
and no one would think of using the same methods as were used by 
our forefathers; as much pedagogy as that employed for the suc- 
cessful teaching of any other branch; as much psychology as there 
is in the correct teaching of English, if not more. But while in 
other branches these factors must appear on the surface and be 
evident, in Spanish they are at times latent, but nevertheless very 
potent. There must be no ancestral worship in the teaching of 
Spanish, or stagnation is the result, or inadequate efficiency on the 
part of the teacher, though it must be confessed that insufficient 
preparation on his part often compels him to worship at the tomb of 
his ancestors. This condition is undoubtedly the exception, but one 
which must be considered as long as it continues to exist. Errors 
in fundamental principles are especially hard to eradicate and this 
can only be done after a long period of careful training and watchful 
observation. Until the ideal lesson has been learned (no matter by 
what method as long as the desired result is obtained) there will be 
many aims and ideals. Hence the discussion of this paper will be 
under the caption : 


WHAT SHOULD BE THE AIMS AND IDEALS OF THE 
TEACHER OF SPANISH? 


Aims and Ideals Closely Related. The true teacher cannot have 
aims without ideals, nor can ideals be realized without bringing into 
play certain aims. Paradoxical as it may seem the two are entirely 
separate and distinct while being at the same time firmly interlocked 
and united by indissoluble ties. The aims are to a large extent 
mechanical, the ideals spiritual, not necessarily in a religious sense, 
but in a soul-illuminating beauty which is innate in every person, 
but of varying shades. There should be a philosophy in all our aims 
and ideals in the classroom, which must be carefully interpreted, to 
ourselves at least, before the ideas for which they were created can 
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produce the desired result. Although the aims and ideals in the 
teaching of all languages are in a general way similar in their 
structural significance, yet each one is marked by its own degree of 
intensity, varying according to local conditions, principally historical, 
or literary, or both. 

Aims and Methods. We must not confuse these two terms 
aims and methods. The aims look beyond the methods and try 
to analyze the final result, for the attainment of which methods are 
mere stepping-stones. Our aims should be unchangeable but pro- 
gressive, while our methods must be changeable and varied to 
awaken and hold the interest of the students; but the practical end 
in view is always the same. 

With the foregoing as a necessary background to the discussion 
we would outline our theme as follows, using the word Spanish ina 
generic sense : 

1. Aims 
I. Better Understanding of Spanish Ideals. 
ll. Intimate Knowledge of Spanish Prerogatives and a Forecast 
for Spain’s Future Destiny. 
II]. Proficiency in a Clear and Clever Presentation of the Spanish 
Social and Economic Problems. 

|\\. The Natural System of Teaching Spanish as the Surest Way 
of Obtaining the Spanish Viewpoint. 

\. Estimate of Spain and Spanish America in Their Various 
Phases from a Foreign Standpoint. 

\1. Cultivation of Friendly Relations with Spanish-Speaking 
Countries, especially with those of South America. 

2. IDEALS 
I. The Highest Attainment Possible of Worthy and Practical 

Aims. 

Il. Maintaining a Cultural Standard, Philologically Considered, 
with Spain as a Background. 

III. Our Individualism and Nationalism United and Strength- 

ened by a True Patriotism. 

IV. A Proper Solution of World Problems, Domestic, Foreign, 

and International. 
\V. A Higher Social Standard Among Ourselves. 

VI. A Broad Humanitarianism. 
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1. Aims 


Better Understanding of Spanish Ideals. The enthusiasm of the 
teacher of Spanish for his subject must of necessity be in direct pro- 
portion to his proper understanding of Spanish ideals. There has 
been a misconceived popular notion until quite recently that Spain 
has had no high ideals. For this reason, principally and primarily, 
Spanish has not held the important place in our curricula that it 
should have had. Havelock Ellis says: “It has been by passion, 
by virility, by moral energy carried to the farthest point, that the 
firm-fibred soul of Spain has achieved its place in the world, and in 
his own way the Spaniard of today still carries on the traditions of 
the race.’ In the classroom there should be discussed Spain's aspira- 
tions of today, both in an orderly and logical arrangement in the 
presentation of facts, and in the illuminating mental picture presented 
to us of the correlation of the Spanish Soul working out its own 
destiny and ideals, with its harmonious adjunct, virility, as stated 
above. Spain, at bottom ever sound, has always before her mind 
an idealistic reality, a visionary definiteness which it is very difficult 
for the foreigner to understand or realize. Her ideals which are 
now taking root in the national conscience are rather of the present 
than of the future. The cheerful mafiana, which is a byword of 
reproach as well as one of pleasant taunt in the mouths of the 
uninformed, is not now so much a national fault as an individual 
one, and the word is fast disappearing from the category of errors. 
What are her ideals? In a word they are the betterment of the 
country and the conservation of her true interests. All other ideals 
are subsidiary and subservient to this. Her ideals are analytic and 
are manifested in several ways. For example, her social system is 
being resmelted in the crucible of public opinion. Her true prophetic 
image is being reflected in her ideographic mirror, and she is truly 
doing her best to make her workmanship correspond to the perfect 
model. Her task is herculean, but not impossible of realization. 

Intimate Knowledge of Spanish Prerogatives and a Forecast for 
Spain's Future Destiny. There is no more interesting subject for 
the teacher of Spanish than that of Spanish prerogatives and their 
bearing on her future destiny. Only the high spots of Spanish history 
should be emphasized. For example, Spain many times has been the 
pivotal point in the gradual unfolding of international policies, and 
very naturally so, because of her inherited cosmopolitan traits or 
natural prerogatives, by which terms we mean those inalienable rights 
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which are innate in her very character, and world-wide in scope on 
account of the many invading and conquering nations which left 
indelible traces of their civilizations on the centuries which formed 
the dawn of her history. Very little time if any should be spent in 
class on such individual cases as seemed for the moment to sidetrack 
her from the main and real objective. Absolutism and democracy 
often met in social, economic, and moral reforms. Considered in a 
broad sense humanitarianism and philanthropy have marked Spain's 
dealings with the rest of the world during the ages. At times they 
seemed to be engulfed by fanaticism, but sooner or later they 
reappeared and worked out their divine mission. For the thoughtful 
student of Spanish affairs it is not at all difficult to foretell with 
some degree of certainty Spain’s future destiny. The year 1898 tried 
her as by fire. Then it was that her soul beauty shone forth. It was 
not then that it was born, but centuries before, dimmed though its 
luster was at times. That Spain is entering the reformation period of 
political, social, and industrial development and betterment is not 
questioned by anyone, even of mediocre discernment. She is again 
becoming a factor to be reckoned with in international questions. 
Proficiency in a Clear and Clever Presentation of the Spanish 
Social and Economic Problems. Notwithstanding her antiquity 
Spain is really a country in the making. Therefore a discussion of 
her social and economic problems becomes one of paramount interest. 
There is an unrest all through Spain, a dissatisfaction with the 
existing order of things. Hence the student .will follow with the 
keenest interest all Spanish problems, depending of course’ on the 
proficiency of the teacher in arousing enthusiasm by a clever pre- 
sentation of the facts and a lucid explanation after a general <is- 
cussion. Nor is the task as difficult as it may at first appear. All the 
leading magazines and papers have illuminating articles every now 
and then about Spanish affairs. No conclusions should be reached 
without a systematic analysis, comprehensible to the students, so that, 
when, later on, they investigate questions for themselves, they will 
find that the teacher was absolutely correct in his deductions. Much 
enjoyment can thus be brought to the classroom, while at the same 
time engendering a true interest in vital and everyday affairs, using 
of necessity the historical setting as a fitting background. Spain 
in history has played an important role in the affairs of the world, 
brilliant if not always glorious, vigorous if not always honorable. 
Deplorable conditions were often due to the misrule of miscreants 
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rather than to qualitative causes. Spain's dilatoriness issuing from 
every pore of her national existence is not the horrible bane to 
her well-being as is usually depicted; for let her honor be at stake 
her celerity removes all stigma or dishonor from her name, for which 
glowing examples from history can be given. On account of her 
improved railway and steamship communications she is presenting a 
solidarity of front to the other nations which is simply astounding, 
and is being welded into a coherent massive unit by her own in- 
genuity. Hence the sociological and economic problems need give 
us no special concern. In a word we may say that Spain, notwith- 
standing the defects in her national character, has in herself the true 
intrinsic worth of future greatness. The whole subject of her social 
and economic problems should be discussed in a sympathetic vein 
without in the least detracting from the facts in the case. 

The Natural System of Teaching Spanish as the Surest Way of 
Obtaining the Spanish Viewpoint. We prefer to call it the Natural 
System rather than the Direct Method because the former term is 
broader in scope and not so easily misunderstood. This system takes 
the student by easy gradations from the elementary stages through 
the more difficult ones, training him in the use of the vernacular 
under the proper supervision and guidance of the teacher. Spanish 
should be taught as a living language in the classroom. It can be 
done. In fact it is absolutely necessary to do so to get the Spanish 
viewpoint, without which nearly all the instruction, however valuable 
otherwise, is to a large extent lost. The beauty of the thought as 
well as its exact significance many times cannot be conveyed to the 
mind by the most perfect translation. But the conversational, or 
direct method, is merely the nucleus of the natural system. All the 
adjuncts which are considered necessary in any language in the 
education of the native, as reading, literature, history, writing, etc., 
are just as necessary when the language is taught as a foreign one. 
Heretofore the study of Spanish in our American schools has been 
largely anglicized by un-Spanish methods. What higher ideals can 
a teacher of Spanish have than those of imbuing his pupils with the 
“Spanish Idea”? To this end they must speak Spanish, think 
Spanish, live Spanish, act Spanish. To do this we must discard many 
of our preconceived notions, we might almost say, inherited ones. 
No teacher should be deceived by the fatalism, stoicism, and much- 
harped cruelties of the Spaniard; for underneath it all are the finer, 
nobler qualities of the Spanish soul. No country has shown finer 
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sensibilities than Spain, no country has shown herself worthier of 
recognition. There is only one way in which these qualities can be 
truly brought out in class, and that is by using the Spanish language 
as the medium of conveyance. The task which the teacher proposes 
to himself is not an easy one, for if it were it would not be a 
worthy aim. 

Estimate of Spain and Spanish America in Their Various Phases 

from a Foreign Standpoint. It is often true that a knowledge of 
one’s self is acquired through foreign channels. The estimate thus 
given is often invaluable. The Americans have especially advanta- 
geous ground for appraising the true worth of Spain and Spanish 
affairs. Our estimate will be largely based on what we have received 
from Spain, and rightly so. What do we owe to Spain? In the first 
place we owe her the Western Hemisphere. It was the broad-minded 
and humanitarian views of Isabel which made the voyages of 
Columbus possible. Prof. L. E. Hinkle in an admirable article in 
the Hispania tells us some of the things we owe to Spain: “Spain 
gave us one of the Western World's greatest early epics, viz., “El 
Poema del Cid.” ... It was Spain who gave to the world the 
first great Romance of Chivalry, viz., the “Amadis de Gaula,” a 
work which had the distinction of becoming the model of hundreds of 
others of the kind in practically all the peoples of Europe. . . . The 
picaresque type of novel also had its origin in the same country and 
likewise had an immense influence upon this type of literature. . 
Spain produced, at least, two of the world’s greatest dramatists, Lope 
de Vega and Calderon, neither of whom has ever been surpassed in 
the popularity and esteem accorded an author by his own people. 
We owe to Spanish genius the most widely-read book, next to the 
sible perhaps, that the world has ever seen. I refer to Cervantes’ 
“Don Quijote de la Mancha.” ... At least one of the world’s 
greatest Nineteenth Century dramatists was a Spaniard, viz., 
José Echegaray. His best-known work, “El Gran Galeoto,” has 
certainly not been surpassed, in modern times, in its insight into 
human nature and in its universality of appeal... . . The one pre- 
eminently modern novelist of Europe was Pérez Galdos, a man who 
knew how not only to reflect and interpret the life of his own people, 
but also how to rise above the limitations of his own environment 
and become a world teacher. . . . It is no insignificant fact to men- 
tion, finally, that it was a Spaniard, Jacinto Benavente, who was 
awarded the Nobel Prize for the year 1922. 
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Hence it is plainly seen that Spain does not at all suffer in prestige 
by a comparison with other countries. From a foreign standpoint 
the student of Spanish becomes more cosmopolitan, more sympa- 
thetic, more liberal, more indulgent in his judgment. Often too much 
time is wasted in the classroom over trivialities and theoretical 
teaching, while sight is lost entirely of the practical, illuminating part, 
making the former simply a means to an end instead of an end in 
itself. The class should always reserve its judgment on Spanish 
affairs until opinions of the best Spanish writers on certain phases 
have been discussed. In this way alone can the class almost live in 
Spain during the recitation period within the narrow limits of the 
classroom, 

Cultivation of Friendly Relations with Spanish-S peaking Coun- 
tries, especially with those of South America. We should cultivate 
friendly relations for two reasons, moral and commercial. Nor 
should the two be separate, but go hand in hand. Notwithstanding 
the war of 1898 Spain regards the Americans as her best and most 
unselfish friends. A new day is clearly opening up before her but 
she needs guidance and directing; she is both emotional and intelli- 
gent. The former is to be shunned if unrestrained, greatly to be 
prized if guided aright. What is true of Spain is also true to a large 
degree of Spanish America, except that the latter is more wide-awake, 
due to its proximity to the United States. To cultivate friendly 
relations with Spanish-speaking countries should be one of the most 
practical phases of Spanish teaching because of the almost limitless 
possibilities which it suggests, besides training the mind of the 
student to be alert in perception and quick in judgment. Nor should 
the real facts and difficulties be veneered. It should be clearly shown 
that brawn and good judgment will in the end win in that golden 
land of opportunity. Even should the student not be personally 
interested in commercial relations with Latin America, the broad- 
minded lessons learned in class will stand him in good stead in 
whatever business he may engage. In this connection race proclivi- 
ties should be thoroughly impressed on the class since they are 
necessary prerequisites for successfully dealing with any people. 


2. IpEALS 


The Highest Attainment Possible of Worthy and Practical Aims. 
What are these practical and worthy aims? Each student of Spanish 
must solve the problem for himself after analyzing the facts. To link 
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up the ideals of the classroom with the ideals of after-life is a 
lesson which every high school student should learn, im fact must 
learn, to attain success. His early ideals may have to be modified, 
perhaps changed completely. But even so, the valuable lesson once 
learned is of inestimable worth, As a background should stand the 
ideals of the teacher. Let him see to it therefore that he gives his 
very best and that unstintedly. The history of the Spanish people 
shows what the underlying causes of Spain's present or past back- 
wardness have been, notwithstanding her excellent qualities of mind 
and soul. It is the business of the teacher to analyze these causes, 
the business of the student to attain higher ideals from the lessons 
learned. The study of Spanish is especially recommendable for in- 
stilling in one noble motives if presented with its proper setting. 

Maintaining a Cultural Standard, Philologically Considered, with 
Spain as a Background. \t is universally recognized that the study 
of the literatures of all languages, as well as that of their histories, 
to a certain extent have cultural training. That is prima facie evi- 
dence. But Spanish is almost unique among the languages of the 
world in giving that training in a greater or less degree when studied 
philologically. The language is sonorous, melodious, harmonious, - 
and expressive. But very often this cultural idea is lost on the class 
because perhaps the teacher himself does not appreciate its true 
worth, or fails to catch its true significance at the proper time and 
place. Many opportunities are now afforded the Spanish teacher to 
come into personal touch with Spanish-speaking people of the cul- 
tural type, as personally conducted trips to Spain, Mexico, ete. 
Spanish culture tempered with Anglo-Saxon practicalness is an asset 
to be coveted. But even should this higher cultural privilege be 
denied there is no reason why the teaching of the idea should be 
debarred from the classroom. An intrinsic study of the language, 
keeping always in mind the Spanish idea, will stamp its face 
value on the minds of the pupils. Cultural training is one of the 
greatest assets a student can have, unaffected and simple, but genuine. 
The culture will vary greatly in different individuals, but even so, 
great care should be taken on the part of the teacher to subconsciously 
give it the right trend. 

Our Individualism and Nationalism United and Strengthened by 
a True Patriotism. Individualism should strengthen nationalism 
and patriotism should be above all. Until quite recently Spanish 
history teaches that they have been three distinct units, more often 
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divided than united, thus failing to consolidate and harmonize dif- 
ferences. In the past regional feelings have tended largely to dis- 
union. The people have desired nationality but there have been 
many varieties of patriotism, judged more by individual standards 
than by national ones. They have not been willing to sacrifice or in any 
way immolate private opinions for the sake of a strengthened national 
unity, nor to enlarge their vision so as to include an unselfish 
patriotism. Even today she has not thoroughly learned the lesson, 
and “mal gobierno, mal gobierno” is still the cry from many an 
individual’s throat. The teaching of Spanish has exceptional ad- 
vantages in instilling into the minds of the young noble and lofty 
ideas of patriotism. The teaching here should be such that it will be 
reflective and introspective on the part of the student. By concrete 
examples the fallacy of Spain’s procedure in certain cases should be 
shown as well as her progress when she followed a wise course. 
Incidentally the student is being trained to think in statesmanlike 
terms. 

A Proper Solution of World Problems, Domestic, Foreign, Inter- 
national. Isolation is no longer the proper attitude for any nation 
to assume, except within certain limitations and restrictions. Domestic 
problems cannot be properly settled without taking into account both 
foreign and international ones. To properly teach these various 
relations it is not essential that our knowledge be encyclopedic ; but 
merely the elements in their simplest forms should be taught as a 
basis for future research and investigation. Too often the student is 
frightened by the mere mention of such words as international, 
etc. Our attitude as teachers many times does not dispel the 
fear. Training for future citizenship should be our prime motive 
for being in the classroom. It is a mistaken idea that all difficult 
subjects should be left for maturer years. The minds of the high 
school students are very impressionable and pliable, and subjects of 
most vital worth should be taught at this stage in a clever and 
interesting way. There are many valuable lessons to be learned from 
Spain’s domestic, foreign, and international relations. Some are to 
be shunned, others to be emulated. The truth should be driven 
home and it will bear fruit. 

A Higher Social Standard Among Ourselves. Through no other 
country as through Spain have there passed so many civilizations, 
each one leaving its impress on the country as a legacy for future 
generations after a greater or less sojourn. Hence the social standard 
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varied greatly at different times. The Spaniard of today has a 
heterogeneous character, both censurable and commendable. During 
certain periods of Spanish history a veil must be drawn over her 
moral and social actions. Yet, notwithstanding, Spain is issuing forth 
rejuvenated and revived, and in a sense purified. In the classroom 
nothing should be glossed over or excused. The best results will 
be obtained by dealing with facts exactly as they exist or have existed, 
presented of course in a cultural way. Young life is spontaneous 
and readily responds to appeals. Hence, in these days of multifarious 
activities the logical place to begin agitation for social reforms is in 
the classroom. From the classroom they should be taken to the 
home when needed and always from the home to society at large. 
The teacher of Spanish has exceptional opportunities to teach high 
social standards and moral reforms. The United States occupies a 
coveted position among the nations of the world to be a leader in 
social and moral reforms. Such questions as the following might 
with profit be discussed: “Have the heterogeneous racial problems 
been an advantage or disadvantage in carrying out social reforms in 
Spain?” “What would you suggest as some of the solutions for her 
social evils?” Another interesting method is to have certain desig- 
nated pupils investigate social conditions in the city or town where 
the high school is located and report on the findings. Comparisons 
should then be made with actual and past conditions of social life 
in Spain, conclusions formed, and moral lessons drawn. By follow- 
ing this method leaders of moral reforms for the community or 
society at large are sure to be developed. 

A Broad Humanitarianism. After all a broad humanitarianism 
is the objective of all good teaching, differently presented to the class 
according to the subject taught. Here again the Spanish teacher has 
excellent opportunities for presenting the subject to the class in all 
its phases, making Spain the background. In her devotion for a 
cause Spain was guided many times rather by fanaticism and blind 
zeal than by the real idea of brotherhood. Hence names such as 
Las Casas, Xavier, Loyola, which would otherwise appear lustrous, 
shine only with a dimmed brightness. But that idea which has lain 
so long dormant is now being developed within her domain. The 
teacher should very carefully and wisely direct the class in its 
thinking on this subject to avoid any misconceptions which might 
arise from an improper study of her history. To awaken the interest 
of the students on this vital subject, profitable and enlivening ques- 
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tions might be discussed, as: “Granted that Spain failed to grasp 
fully the broad idea of humanitarianism, do we nevertheless pri- 
mordially not owe its present development to her”? “Some Spanish 
humanitarians and their work,” “Lessons to be learned from 
Spanish policies as a whole,” “Concrete examples both private and 
national of humanitarians in our own country,” “Ways of properly 
training the mind to the humanitarian idea.” Let the teacher bring 
to class all collateral texts which bear on the subject and which are 
within reach to give added weight to and strengthen his expressed 
opinions. 


Ernest F. HERMAN 
KNOXVILLE HIGH ScHOOL 


KNOXVILLE, TENN. 











METHODS AND THEIR MADNESS 


“There are nine and sixty ways of constructing tribal lays,” 
Kipling declares, 

“And every-single-one-of-them-is-right.” 

And there are probably just as many ways of teaching Spanish. 

Recently, after listening to an argument about a course in 
methods of teaching, | began considering my own experience in 
teaching English to Spaniards and Spanish to Americans, sometimes 
by the direct method, at others by the translation method, and I 
sought to evaluate the two and the superiority of each. Then, think- 
ing it might interest others, I wrote it down. 

Let me confess at the outset that this is neither technical nor 
scholarly. I shall cite no authorities. 

To avoid later argument, let me first define my terms. By the 
translation, or grammar, method, I understand the use of a grammar 
for beginners written in their own language. Lesson assignments 
mean studying rules and vocabulary, and writing out translations— 
English to Spanish one day and the other way the next. Oral prac- 
tice comes in the reading of model sentences, their own sentences 
from paper or blackboard, and paragraphs from readers. Verb drills, 
sliding synopses, and vocabulary tests form part of their class work. 
For the final examinations, they have written conjugations and 
grammatical rules, with idioms, sentences, and paragraphs in one 
language to be put into the other. For more advanced classes the 
“classics” are translated with a recitation or so a week from a 
composition book. 

The direct method, developed from the natural method, means 
some form of the Gouin Series, actions accompanied by explanations 
in the foreign language, with practically no use of the learner's 
language. Verbs are studied only as they occur in the carefully 
planned series. Grammar is taught after the sentences illustrating the 
rules have become part of the knowledge of the pupils. Class work 
at first means mechanical reproduction of the memorized sentences 
with attention fixed on the action. Later come stories to be told and 
fact questions (not grammatical ones) based on the matter are to 
be answered. In class recitation only the glaring errors are corrected. 
Conversations or discussions about previously assigned topics vary 
the work. Examinations call for reproduction of the material read 
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or free compositions upon assigned topics. For more advanced 
classes, the only change is that the stories are more difficult, though 
oral stories, anecdotes, and impromptu speeches may be introduced. 

Before we can study results, we must see the aims of a language 
course. The order usually depends upon the method advocated, but 
the four aims are: reading and writing, speaking and understanding, 
the foreign language. 

But why do the students study Spanish? If you believe what 
they tell you, because it is a coming language commercially ; because 
they are interested in languages; because they expect some day to 
go to South America. Only once have I had a pupil give the reason 
that really motivates so many of them: he had to pass two years of 
a foreign language to graduate, and he had been told that Spanish 
was easier than French or German. 

It would be interesting to see how many of our college graduates 
ever use Spanish afterward. Wouldn't five per cent be a generous 
estimate? In South America, where | taught English, conditions 
were different, for all the young men realized that business positions 
were waiting for English-speaking clerks and correspondents. But 
most of our graduates, finding no opportunity to speak what Spanish 
they have learned, quickly lose their acquired ability. 

So, if the student wants Spanish for cultural purposes, the 
translation method seems to be better. All he desires is the ability 
to pick up a book in a foreign language and gets its content and be 
able to tell others what it is about. His training has been in getting 
these ideas and incorporating them in his native thinking processes. 
He can pronounce names of Spanish people and cities, and can ask 
for chili con carne or tamales with so perfect a foreign inflection and 
a sound so unlike English that the waiter will look at him in wonder 
and beg him to repeat. 

Educators are beseeching that young people in schools and col- 
leges be taught to think. The grammar method will certainly never 
teach them to think in Spanish. With three or four class hours a 
week for two or three years (part of which time they are encouraged 
by the very method to use their own tongue) they get their ideas 
word by word, when psychologists tell us that the connected phrase 
is the medium for the exchange of ideas. 

But will the direct method do any better? Of course it deals 
with phrases. For them “la” is part of “silla.” A single process 
will bring to the mind “en la silla” or “de la silla.” But the time- 
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element enters. In large classes with each pupil getting not more 
than five or ten minutes’ personal attention a week, in a whole year 
they will have less opportunity for supervised practice than a child 
gets in a single day learning his own language by the “natural” 
method. Of course, if the teaching is done well, each student gets 
an hour hearing Spanish and an opportunity to answer, mentally, 
every question, but if that answer be different from the one which 
is voiced by student and corrected by instructor, he has no idea 
whether it is correctly phrased or not. Mature minds pick up 
knowledge more quickly than a child would, of course, and I have 
had a few exceptional students learn to think in a foreign language, 
but the proportion is pitifully small. 

It is a platitude to say that by the translation method a student 
increases his ability to use his own language. In fact, outside of 
writing poetry, I know of no better way to perfect a vocabulary than 
by careful translating. To the slow student, unskilled in his own 
language and hazy in grammar, this method offers a helping hand. 
The pupil who told me that “many” was a verb and upon being 
asked for the principal parts replied, “I know just the infinitive— 
too many,” is only a slightly exaggerated example of the common 
lack of knowledge of English grammar among those entering college. 

Of course modernists in education assert that a knowledge of 
grammar is unnecessary, just as some people maintain that five 
minutes is long enough to teach anybody to drive an automobile. 
“Turn number 1, step on number 2, etc.,”” is all that is necessary, 
provided the chart is always in front of their eyes and they have 
plenty of time to think. But isn’t a man more skillful as a driver 
when, for instance, instead of knowing that lever A is pulled back 
for going up a hill, he is taught the use of the spark and the “why” 
of its retarding? 

There is no doubt that the direct method is the slower of the 
two—and, I believe, harder for the student. By the translation 
method a student has learned to say something about many things 
before the end of the first month. The others can say something 
about the series they have studied, but everything else is beyond 
their grasp. And they are further handicapped, since they are talking 
familiarly about common things, of having to learn the irregular 
verbs which are postponed, in the grammar method, until the students 
have a thorough knowledge of the type conjugations. 

On the other hand, the translators have a large general vocabu- 
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lary of useless words, some acquired to illustrate a rule. But on 
the whole it has been my experience in teaching both English and 
Spanish that in the early days those taught grammatically can use 
more speedily and correctly what they have been taught. 

From the teacher’s point of view, the translation method is 
decidedly the easier. His work, both in and out of class, is greatly 
reduced. I am not considering paper work, since it is about the 
same in both methods, but the madness that is avoided when the 
translators follow a model already studied comes when the direct 
method students are tempted to flights of fancy by being told to 
change the person of a lot of verbs without at the same time being 
ordered to use a grammar and its rules. 

The difficulty of rules is avoided when translating, for the gram- 
matical rules are ready with the exercises, and often the exercise 
itself is written around rules just set down. 

Making assignments is easier in the translation method. “Write 
out the translation of Section A,” and the thing is done. It puts 
up to the pupil the first day a problem which he finds interesting ; the 
direct method student is required to copy the lesson for a week or 
so, and then for many weeks to change one verb in each sentence. 
Those who cannot be made to understand the reason for it think it 
is simply “busy work” assigned so they will have something to do. 

And the grammar method enormously simplifies class recitation. 
No matter how good a teacher is in making a class talk, the direct 
method compels him to do a large share of the thought-provoking 
work and questioning. When the class is translating, he has little 
to do but watch a book and make occasional corrections. The class- 
work is mechanical. The student knows just what to expect, and 
he can tell when he is prepared. He never need fear being sent to 
the board to make a summary of the part studied, or have the fore- 
boding that he will be asked in Spanish some question that he may 
not understand or whose answer he may not remember. 

So far, it seems as though the translation course has all the 
advantages. But wait! Aren’t there some other aims in language 
teaching? How about understanding the natives and making your- 
self understood by them? How about the delight of talking to your 
wife in a language none of those around will understand, especially 
to avoid an embarrassing situation before guests, or to say something 
inacrowd? The plea that one can read books in their original form 
ought never to be made by those who learned only to translate. He 
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translates, anyway, even when he is claiming most loudly that transla- 
tion takes some of the flavor out of the book. And since he has 
to translate he would save time by getting a good translation, done 
by a person who makes that sort of work his business. Only those 
who can think to some degree in a foreign language get the benefit 
of reading books in the original. 

And for those favored people who do visit a foreign land, their 
preliminary training in translation will be of little use. Try carrying 
on a written conversation with a policeman when you get lost. It is 
quite possible that you will discover, as I did once in Havana, that 
the policeman could neither read nor write. So, for those intending 
to make actual use of the language, the direct method is far more 
valuable. 

I have found, too, that at the end of about a year and a half 
each method brings a class to about the same degree of facility in 
understanding the written language, which is, after all, the only 
possible test. Since the grammar method starts fast, it must follow 
that somewhere along the road it begins slowing down. By the 
end of the second year (considering average students), those taking 
the direct method seriously are far the more capable of handling the 
language. (I made very careful experiments with Chilean lads to 
determine this fact.) For them it is easy to shift to the translation 
method, if they have to, and get the benefits of it; but as I have 
observed many times, it is exceedingly difficult for students taught 
only translation to enter a direct method class and make headway. 

At present I can test the result of the two methods in my 
advanced classes. Some of my pupils come from other colleges 
where they never did anything but translate; others are the product 
of the direct method used here throughout all language courses. 
The former are much slower in getting the content of a story or 
article. They cannot read aloud in Spanish and cannot after a single 
reading answer questions even if they are asked in English. They see 
mistakes more quickly, however, and in involved sentences their 
training in grammar gives them a slight advantage in puzzling out 
the meaning, provided they have plenty of time. 

As for results, the pupil whom I consider the best I ever had was 
trained entirely by the translation method. Perhaps I am a bit 
prejudiced in my judgment, for I am married to her now. The pupil 
whom I should consider second in ability has had two years of 
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direct method grafted on to a year of the grammar method. And 
the third best is entirely a direct method product. 

So we are back where we started. The method isn’t everything. 
One painter with a single brush and ability can surpass a dullard 
with a hundred brushes and no eye for color, no matter who teaches 
them. The training, or lack of it, would not greatly change the final 
result. 

However, some general differences stand out. Unquestionably in 
speed in conversation the direct method pupil has the advantage. 
The others have to pass through a double or triple process in think- 
ing: Spanish to English, thinking in English, and answering after 
another translation. 

And in the early days of a course, the direct method students get 
confidence in handling language because the little they know they 
know thoroughly. They can rearrange their work into a formal 
composition and make themselves think they are progressing. Un- 
fortunately, however, as a result of their conceit, they are apt to 
stop working. Then later in the term they come around blaming 
the teacher for a poor foundation, instead of putting the blame on 
their own overconfidence. 

It may be my imagination, but I have always found that a one 
o'clock class goes more ‘smoothly when translation is being done 
than when the direct method is used. If this be true, it bears out 
the truth of the summing-up that I want to do, for it shows that 
When the brain is rather sluggish, translation does not suffer so 
much as recitations conducted in a foreign language. 

Here, then, is the conclusion I reach after eight years of teaching : 

The best way to get lazy or weak students to work is by the 
translation method. 

For the brilliant, conscientious students, and for those who wish 
to learn a language for any purpose, there is nothing better than 
the direct method. 

And for the average student-—well, most of them don’t want to 
learn it anyway, and so, not method, but common sense and a good 
teacher is the best for them. 


WiLLtis KNApp-JONES 
Miami UNIVERSITY 











AN INQUIRY INTO THE COMMERCIAL VALUE 
CLAIMED FOR THE STUDY OF SPANISH 


Due to the ever-increasing demand for instruction in Spanish in 
our schools, administrators and teachers are constantly being asked 
to prepare courses of study in the subject and to select textbook 
material to be used in administering the newly formulated courses. 
Using as a basis for such courses of study the courses already pre- 
pared for other modern foreign languages, teachers seem to have 
worked for the most part along traditional lines, with the occasional 
addition of some sort of superimposed work in commercial Spanish. 

It should be obvious that no satisfactory course of study can be 
formulated for Spanish, or for any other subject, without scientific 
information as to the legitimate, achievable, ultimate objectives which 
should be sought in the teaching of that subject, the extent to which 
they are realizable,and the number of students for whom they are valid. 

At the present time there does not seem to exist among educators 
any general agreement as to the actual values contained in the teach- 
ing of Spanish. Nor does there seem to be any generally accepted 
notion, even among teachers of Spanish, as to the relative importance 
of the values claimed for instruction in this subject, or the order in 
which these values should be sought. In view of the lack of any 
definite and comprehensive program of objectives, scientifically 
formulated and generally accepted by school executives and teachers 
of Spanish, it is not at all surprising if the means of achieving the 
aims of instruction in Spanish are not well standardized. 

While the ultimate objectives claimed for the study of Spanish 
correspond more or less to those commonly claimed for the study of 
the other modern foreign languages, it is probably true that the 
greatly increased interest in Spanish during recent years has been 
due in part to the widespread belief that the subject has a special 
vocational value in connection with business relations, existing or 
potential, with the Spanish-speaking countries, particularly those of 
Latin America. This belief was strengthened during the war period, 
when, due to the inability of Europe to take care of her Spanish- 
American business, our exports to Latin America began to show a 
marked increase. 


In view of the above-mentioned facts it has been the purpose of 
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this special study to single out from the rather long list of ultimate 
objectives claimed for the study of Spanish the so-called vocational 
value, as far as it concerns the use of the Spanish language in 
business relations, to attempt to gather from original sources reliable 
data bearing directly on this point, and to classify and tabulate the 
data secured in this manner. An effort has been made to secure 
information from prominent business men interested in foreign trade, 
who are in a position to speak with authority concerning the use of 
the Spanish language in business, the opportunities in business for 
Americans equipped with a usable knowledge of Spanish, the kind 
and extent of the knowledge of Spanish required in business rela- 
tions with the Spanish-speaking countries, and the improvement of the 
results obtained from the teaching of Spanish in American schools. 

From a list of approximately 1100 names 150 of the most promi- 
nent exporters and foreign trade experts were selected and the fol- 
lowing brief questionnaire was sent to each one of them: 


I. In carrying on business with the Spanish-speaking countries 
a knowledge of the Spanish language is an asset: 
(1) of negligible value 
(2) of some value 
(3) of great value 
( Please draw a line through terms which do not apply.) 


II. Are there special openings in business which offer attractive 
opportunities to young Americans equipped with a knowl- 
edge of Spanish? (Please answer above question “yes” or 
“no” if possible. ) 

III. In the following list please check the ability or abilities re- 


quired in business relations with the Spanish-speaking coun- 
tries: 


(1) ability to read Spanish 

(2) ability to write Spanish 

(3) ability to speak Spanish 

(Please double check the ability which you consider most 
important. ) 


IV. What changes, if any, would you suggest as likely to improve 
the results obtained from the study of Spanish in American 
schools ? 


Of the 150 questionnaires sent out 115, or approximately 77%, 
were returned. It is of interest to note that many of the prominent men 
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to whom the questionnaires were sent wrote long letters in addition 

to filling out the questionnaires. This fact may indicate that these 

men have more than a casual interest in the subject of the inquiry. 
The following tables show the results of the inquiry : 


TABLE I 
In carrying on business with the Spanish-speaking countries a knowledge 
of the Spanish language is an asset (1) of negligible value, (2) of some 
value, (3) of great value. 


Answer Number answering Per cent 
(1) of negligible value 0 0 
2) of some value 21 18 
(3) of great value 94 82 
TABLE II 


Are there special openings in business which offer attractive opportunities 
to young Americans equipped with a knowledge of Spanish? 


Answer Number answering Per cent 
Yes 67 62 
Qualified yes 20 18.5 
No 5 4.5 
Qualified no 16 15 
No answer 7 


TABLE III 


In the following list please check the ability or abilities required in business 
relations with the Spanish-speaking countries: 1. Ability to read Spanish. 
2. Ability to write Spanish. 3. Ability to speak Spanish. 


Ability Number answering Per cent 

All three required 73 64.6 
Speaking only required 15 13.3 
Reading and speaking only required 8 7.1 
Reading and writing only required 5 44 
Writing only required 3 27 
Reading only required 1 9 
None required 4 3.5 
Indefinite answer 4 3.5 
No answer 2 


In connection with the above table it is interesting to note that 
while 21 out of 115 did not consider a knowledge of Spanish of 
‘great value” in carrying on business with the Spanish-speaking 
countries, and 21 out of 108 gave negative answers to the question 
as to whether there are special openings in business which offer 
attractive opportunities to young Americans equipped with a knowl- 
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edge of Spanish, not more than 10 out of the 113 who returned the 

questionnaire failed to say that some knowledge of Spanish is re- 

quired in business relations with the Spanish-speaking countries. 
TABLE IV 


ABILITY OR ABILITIES CONSIDERED Most IMPORTANT 


Ability or abilities Number answering Per cent 
Speaking most important 43 49 
All three of equal importance 15 17 
Reading most important 7 8 
Reading and writing most important 5 6 
Writing most important 4 5 
Reading and speaking most important 2 2 
Speaking most important if in Spanish-speaking 

country 1 1 

Order of importance of three abilities 
Speaking, reading, writing 6 7 
Reading, writing, speaking ys 2 
Speaking, writing, reading 2 
Reading, speaking, writing 1 1 
No answer 27 


From the above table it will be noted that a total of 52 out of the 
88 who answered this question, or approximately 60%, consider the 
ability to speak Spanish of the greatest importance from the stand- 
point of its possible use in business. 


TABLE V 
RELATIVE IMPORTANCE OF THE THREE ABILITIES 
Ability required Number answering Per cent 
1. Ability to read 87 76 
2. Ability to write 81 70 
3. Ability to speak 96 83 


As far as the commercial value of Spanish is concerned, the figures 
found in the above table seem to justify the practice of including in 
the course of study instruction in reading, writing, and speaking the 
language. 

Of the 115 who returned the questionnaire 66 offered suggestions 
for the improvement of the results obtained from the study of Spanish 
in American schools. In the following table an effort has been made 
to group the rather large number of suggestions offered under certain 
more or less general headings: 
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TABLE VI 

Suggestion Number answering Per cent 
1. More attention to conversation 23 35 
2. Better teachers (natives preferred) 18 27 
3. Make study more practical 10 15 
4. Teach more commercial Spanish 8 12 
5. Teach more facts about Spanish-American 

countries 7 11 
6. Offer more Spanish in the schools 7 11 
7. Sojourn in the foreign country 6 9 
8. Additional contact or association with Spanish- 

speaking people 3 5 
9. Exchange teachers with Latin America l 1.5 
10. Use better books 1 1.5 
11. Use the natural method instead of grammar 

and translation method 1 1.5 
12. Teach less theory 1 | 


CONCLUSIONS 

From the figures given in the above tables it would seem possible 
to draw the following conclusions: 

1. A knowledge of the Spanish language is of definite value in 
carrying on business with the Spanish-speaking countries. 

2. There are some openings in business which offer attractive 
opportunities to young Americans equipped with a knowledge of 
Spanish. To teach Spanish indiscriminately merely for the sake of 
its commercial value would not be advisable. On the other hand, it is 
probably safe to say that pupils of ability, particularly those who 
are already planning to enter the export business, should be given 
an opportunity to get even more Spanish than is now offered in 
American schools. 

3. If a person is to be able to make the best possible use of a 
knowledge of Spanish in business relations, he must be able to speak, 
read, and write the language. 

4. Of the three abilities mentioned above the ability to speak is 
the most important in the average case. 

5. If a student is to be in a position to make the best possible use 
of a knowledge of Spanish in business relations, he must receive 
better, or at least different, instruction than is now usually given in 
American schools. 

STEPHEN L. PITCHER 


SotpAN HicH ScHoot, 
St. Louis, Mo. 














NOTES AND NEWS 
THE LOCAL CHAPTERS 


New York Cuapter. On May 9th in the Auditorium of International 
House on Riverside Drive an evening of entertainment and dancing with a 
capacity attendance was enjoyed. The first number was a group of four songs 
by the distinguished Chilean baritone, Leopoldo Gutiérrez, Miss Florence Palmer, 
accompanist. Sefior Daniel Alomia Robles, the well-known restorer of the Im- 
perial music of the Incas, gave an excellent summary of the characteristics of 
this music and followed his talk by the “Hymn to the Sun” on the piano, illus- 
trating its weird, rhythmic qualities. This was followed by the “Jarabe Tapatio” 
danced in costume by Cristina and Luisa Pagés. The Tango Milonguita, an Ar- 
gentine dance, was given by Sefior Bargas and partner. The “Cuadro Flamenco” 
designed by Sefiora Rosario Mufioz de Morrison assisted by “El Flamenco,” the 
well-known and able director of the Andalusian Academy of Dancing, (Jean 
Beaucaire) and a group of pupils, was an imposing number very much enjoyed. 

The program ended, the orchestra from the Hotel Majestic furnished music 
for the dancing. Numerous Spanish Clubs sent delegations of members, and 
many distinguished residents of New York and vicinity attended The planning 
and organization of the affair as a whole was due to the efforts of Miss Hay- 
maker, head of the Department of Spanish at Adelphi College, and President of 
the New York Chapter. 

The final meeting of the New York Chapter was held after the Annual 
Declamatory Contest in the auditorium of the Girls Commercial High School, 
Brooklyn, June 6th. After the conclusion of the contest a delicious luncheon 
was enjoyed and the following officers were elected for the coming year: Presi- 
dent, Mrs. Emma B. Pennoch of George Washington High School; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Miss Catherine Lois Haymaker of Adelphi College; Recording Secretary, 
Miss Katherine I. Davis, George Washington High School; Treasurer, Mr. 
Louis Berkowitz of Bushwick High School; Corresponding Secretary, Mr. 
Henry Greene of Morris High School. The financial report showed a balance of 
$1,150 which speaks well for the careful direction of the staff officers and the 
success which attends the enthusiasm shown by the members of the Association. 


Los AnGELEs Cuapter. The last general meeting of the school year and 
the annual election of officers were held at the Southwest Museum on the morn- 
ing of April 25, 1925. 

Mr. Williams, Chairman of the Educational Committee, reported that a 
very enjoyable program of skits and monologues had been presented by the 
Spanish Clubs of the University of Southern California and the Southern Branch 
of the University of California on the evening of March 20th. An excellent 
address on the subject, “Algunos Problemas de la Literatura Espafiola” was 
delivered by Professor José Pijoan of Pomona College. The A. A. T. S. also 
presented Sefior Salvador Orddéfiez of Mexico City who entertained the members 
with two piano selections at the general meeting of the Modern Language Asso- 
ciation which was held after the luncheon. 
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The Executive Committee for the coming year is as follows: President, Miss 
Carol J. Dunlap, Jefferson High School, Los Angeles; Vice-President, Miss 
Ruth H. Frothingham, Santa Ana; Secretary, Miss Helen D. Snyder, Los An- 
geles High School; Treasurer, Miss Nanette B. Aiken, Lafayette Junior High 
School, Los Angeles; members-at-large, Miss Anna Krouse, U. S. Southern 
Branch; Professor R. E. Schulz, University of Southern California; Mr. C. 
Scott Williams, Hollywood High School. 


Texas Cuapter. This has been an unusually interesting and helpful year 
for the members of the A. A. T. S. At the October meeting Miss Helen Phipps, 
who will go to Madrid in September as the American Representative to the In- 
ternational Institute for Women, gave a resumé of the thesis she wrote at 
Columbia University for her doctor’s degree and which deals with “Phases of 
the Agrarian Question in Mexico.” 

In November Dr. Lota Spell entertained the members of the Chapter with 
an interesting account of Mexican Libraries, with special emphasis on the Biblio- 
teca Nacional in Mexico City, the Palafox Library at Puebla, and the old library 
at Guadalajara. 

At the December meeting Miss Dorothy Schonas of the University of Texas 
read a paper on “Sor Juana Inez de la Cruz.” This very interesting paper was 
based on original material in the famous Garcia collection. 

At the January meeting Mr. C. B. Qualia read his paper on “The French 
Sources of Bulwer Lytton’s Richelieu” which he had delivered before the Modern 
Language Association in New York City last December. At the February meet- 
ing Dr. Clyde C. Glasscock’s article on “Critical Notes on Palacio Valdés” was 
read. At the March meeting Mr. J. R. Spell read a paper on “The Mexican 
Feijoo, Lizardi,” and at the April meeting Miss Lillian Wester gave an outline of 
her Master’s thesis (University of Chicago, 1923), “The Cycle of Bernardo del 
Carpio’s Plays.” The May meeting is always of a social character. 

Co_tumBus CuHapter, Ouro. On the evening of March 12, 1925, Professor 
Federico de Onis of Columbia University and the University of Salamanca de- 
livered, at the Ohio State University, a highly interesting and instructive talk 
illustrated by lantern slides, on the city and University of Salamanca. The fol- 
lowing afternoon an enthusiastic audience heard him speak on “Benavente”; 
later the Columbus Chapter of the A. A. T. S. entertained at the Faculty Club 
with a dinner in honor of Professor de Onis who responded in an able manner 
with informal remarks on contemporary Spanish literature. 

The May meeting of the Chapter was held at the Faculty Club on May 23, 
1925. Other routine matters disposed of, the following officers were elected for 
the coming year: President, Dr. W. S. Hendrix, Ohio State University; Vice- 
President, Miss Clara Volk, South High School, Columbus, Ohio; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Miss Stella Reel, East High School, Columbus; Corresponding Sec- 
retary, T. R. Wiley, Ohio State University. 

NoRTHERN CALIFORNIA CHAPTER. This Chapter met in regular session in 
December during the annual Teacher’s Institute. With the President, Mrs. 
Cornish, acting as Chairman, an interesting program was rendered. The Spanish 
consul, Sefior José Jimeno, was the first speaker; this was followed by a philo- 
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logical discussion led by Professor Alfred Coester of Stanford University. Pro- 
fessor Buceta of the University of California spoke on the “Spanish novel of 
the Siglo de Oro.” The meeting was brought to a close with the rendition in 
costume by the Spanish Glee Club of the Oakland Technical High School of a 
group of Spanish songs. 

The annual May luncheon of the Northern California Chapter of the A. A. 
T. S. was held at the Fairmont Hotel in San Francisco. After interesting ad- 
dresses by Dr. Hills and Dr. Morley of the University of California, and Pro- 
fessor Espinosa of Stanford, the following officers were elected: President, Mr. 
William Morton of the Lowell High School, San Francisco; Secretary-Treas- 
urer, Miss Laura E. Holmes of the Horace Mann Junior High School of San 
Francisco. 

Luncheon in honor of Professor and Mrs. Solalinde. For the first meeting 
of the year 1925-26 the Northern California Chapter organized a luncheon for 
Professor Antonio Garcia Solalinde and his wife at the Fairmont Hotel on Sat- 
urday, August 22nd. Professor Solalinde gave courses in Spanish at Stanford 
University during the summer quarter. Other guests at the banquet were the 
distinguished artists Moya del Pino, the copyist of the wonderful’Cervantes col- 
lection that is now being exhibited in this country, Moré de la Torre, a Spanish 
sculptor of note, and the Spanish consul, Sefior Jimeno. President Morton pre- 
sided and after the dinner Professor Solalinde gave a brilliant talk on Spanish 
painters, especially on the art of Velazquez. He emphasized the realistic note in 
Velazquez, Goya, and Zuloaga and characterized this intense and sincere realism 
as the dominant note of Spanish art in general. 

After the address of Professor Solalinde Sefior Moya del Pino was asked 
to speak and in his charming manner explained that in Velazquez there is also 
an idealistic note and that this idealism of the great master he had tried to re- 
produce also. 

The banquet ended with brief speeches by Sefior Huidobro, the Chilean con- 
sul, Sefor Jimeno, Professor Hills of the University of California, and others. 


San Joaguin CuHapter (California). The San Joaquin Chapter of the 
American Association of Teachers of Spanish met Saturday, May 9th, at the 
Fresno High School for the last meeting of this school year. The meeting took 
the form of a luncheon. Many teachers from the different parts of the valley 
were present. The session was called to order by the President, Guy B. Colburn 
of the Fresno State College. The Secretary and Treasurer, Mrs. Elide P. 
Eames, of the Fresno High School, read the minutes and gave the financial 
report of the year. 

Dr. C. O. Mitchell, of Fresno, gave the principal address of the meeting, 
the main idea of his remarks being the tremendous task which presents itself 
nowadays to those interested in the Spanish language. The learning and teaching 
of the Spanish language, he said, should be with an idea of helpfulness, besides 
commerce and literature ; and the teachers of Spanish can do a lot toward this end. 

Then followed the election of officers for the ensuing year. Mrs. Elide P. 
Eames of the Fresno High School was elected President of the San Joaquin 
Chapter. Miss Ysabel Forker of Bakersfield Junior College was reélected Vice- 
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President. Mr. E. W. Gillis of Washington Junior High, Secretary-Treasurer. 

The Chapter adjourned then to the dramatics room, where the following 
program was enjoyed by the members and their guests: 

1. “Three Spanish Games,” played and sung by the beginning class of 
Longfellow Junior High. 

2. A song entitled “La Violetera,” sung by Grace Azedian, a pupil of Fresno 
High. 

3. A play, “Mafiana de Sol,” by Los Quinteros. The characters of the play 
were Alverna Stewart, Elizabeth Adkins, Henry Cano, and Archie Chrisman, all , 
students of the Fresno High School. 

4. A dance, “La Tarantella,” by a class of girls from Washington Junior 
High, trained by Miss Mary Rieman, sponsor of the Folk Dancing Club. 

5. Two Spanish songs from Technical High School, entitled “Morir por tu 
Amor,” and “Las Golondrinas.” 

6. The State College dramatized a Spanish poem by Campoamor, entitled, 
“Quien Supiera Escribir,” the characters being Miss Mary Sagstedder, and 
Charles Nowels. 

7. “La Paloma” was sung by Miss Clara Eca da Silva, who accompanied 
herself on the guitar. She is a student of the State College and of the Evening 
School. 


Arizona Cuapter. The Arizona Chapter held a delightful meeting during 
University Week, May 9th, at Avalon, the home of the President, Miss Helen S. 
Nicholson. Under the title of “Our Spanish Past’ Miss Mercedes Robles re- 
lated several accounts of incidents connected with early days in Tucson, as re- 
lated to her by her father, a pioneer. Miss Thelma Ochoa spoke of the early 
days when her grandfather settled in Tucson, and Mrs. P. M. Bogan read a 
paper on “Our Yesterdays” describing the old lost streets of the city and their 
musical Spanish names. Miss Nicholson read a paper prepared by Mrs. Frances 
Douglas de Kalb, the well-known Spanish translator on “Some Contemporary 
Writers of Spain,” which was very much enjoyed by those fortunate enough to 
be present. After attempting to unravel puzzling names and unwind Spanish 
proverbs, delicious refreshments were served by the hostess and the meeting 
adjourned. 


Tue Denver Cuapter. The Denver Chapter of the American Association 
of Teachers of Spanish held its last meeting of the year on Staurday, May 9th, 
in the mountains at the Denver Motor Club. The affair was a combined reunion 
of the members of the Denver Chapter and those of the Como se dice Club of 
Denver at a luncheon. After the luncheon there was a musical program which 
consisted of vocal solos by Sefiora Deus and Sefiora Arévalo, and this was fol- 
lowed by addresses in Spanish by Dr. E. B. Renaud of the University of Denver, 
Mr. Rivas, and Professor Arévalo. 

The following officers were elected for the coming year: President, Miss 
Agnes L. Blanck; Secretary, Miss Ruth F. Holzman; Treasurer, Miss Rosalie 
Edmiston. 


Puese M. Bocan 


Tucson HicH ScHoo. 
Tucson, ARIZONA 
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GENERAL EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


Due to illness Mr. Lawrence A. Wilkins, the first president of our Associa- 
tion, was unable to teach at the University of Southern California during the 
summer. His place was taken by Professor Hendrix of Ohio State University. 

Professor Oscar Russell of the University of Utah has resigned his post to 
accept a professorship at Ohio State University. 

Professor Alfred Coester of Stanford University and Secretary-Treasurer 
of our national association is on leave of absence for the academic year 1925-26. 
He is at present in New York doing research work in the New York libraries to 
complete his work, History of Argentine Literature. 

Professor George T. Northup of the University of Chicago announces the 
completion of his History of Spanish Literature. 

Professor Tomas Navarro Tomas of the Centro de Estudios Historicos, 
Madrid, gave courses at the University of Porto Rico during the summer. 


GeEorGE WASHINGTON University Notes. The following appointments and 
promotions have recently been made at George Washington University, Wash- 
ington, D. C.: 

Merle Irving Protzman, Assistant Professor of Romance Languages; Ralph 
Baxter Foster, Assistant Professor of Romance Languages; James Christopher 
Corliss, instructor in Spanish; and Hector Lazo, instructor in Spanish. Pro- 
fessor Protzman spent the academic year 1923-24 in study and travel in France 
and Spain. Professor Foster is a former Rhodes scholar. 

Joaquim de Siqueira Countinho, Professor of Portuguese, conducted courses 
in Portuguese during the summer at the University of Berlin and at the Uni- 
versity of Coimbra. 

Henry Grattan Doyle, Professor of Romance Languages, has an article in 
the English “Bulletin of Spanish Studies” on “Spanish Studies in the United 
States.” 

La Tertulia, the Spanish Club of North Central High School, Spokane, 
Washington, conducts a Spanish essay contest annually. A silver loving cup is 
offered as first prize and the Association medal as a second prize. The loving 
cup was won this year by Miss Marguerite Barth, who won the Association 
medal last year. 

The University of Texas sends these interesting notes: Miss Lilia M. Casis, 
after a protracted illness, returned to her work for the spring term. Miss Nina 
Weisinger is working upon a series of South American texts. Her critical 
edition of “Un Servilon y un Liberalito” came from the press several weeks ago. 
Professor C. M. Montgomery returned from Madrid in time for the summer ses- 
sion. He spent the last year doing research work in Spain. Mr. C. B. Qualia 
will go to the Lubbock State Normal in September as head of the Modern 
Language Department there. Miss Stather Elliott, who has been acting as in- 
structor at the university this year, will return to her former position in Alpine 
in June. Miss Edith Kelly had charge of the Spanish House at the University 
of [owa during June and July of the summer session there. 

From Madrid we have word that Dr. Homero Seris has been appointed 
“Colaborador del Centro de Estudios Histéricos.” During the summer vacation 
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Dr. Seris was in Dijon, France, where he was a member of the summer session 
faculty at the school conducted by the University of Dijon for foreigners. 

Many Spanish teachers from the United States spent the summer in Madrid. 
Professors Marden, Kenniston, and House were there as early as May; Pro- 
fessor Philip H. Churchman of Clark University is also spending his sabbatical 
leave in Madrid. Miss Alice H. Bushee of Wellesley College, who has spent 
two years in Spain now, the first on sabbatical leave and the second in the 
Colegio Internacional for young ladies, where she has had charge of the work 
of reorganizing the courses of study and methods of teaching, returned in Sep- 
tember to Wellesley College. Professor Marden had the good fortune to find 
and purchase from a secondhand bookstore in Madrid a valuable manuscript of 
Berceo. This contains “La Vida de San Millan” and other fragments. After 
photographing the manuscript in order to make the studies of it that he wished, 
Professor Marden donated the manuscript to the Spanish Academy. 

La EscueL_a DE VERANO in Mexico City. At the recent session of the sum- 
mer school in Mexico City more than 400 American students were registered. 
The school this year was held in the Ribera de San Cosmo where it was found 
to be much easier of access, enjoyed ample room and modern school furniture. 
Under the able supervision of Mr. Tomas Montafio the new system of registra- 
tion and administration made adjustments easy and expedited work in the courses 
offered. Many courses in Spanish for beginners and advanced pupils, in which 
the “Direct Method” prevailed, were offered. Dr. Gamboa gave interesting 
courses on the novel, Dr. Torre in drama, and Colin in Spanish-American lit- 
erature. Silva, Villegas, Beteta, Villasefor, and Pellecier, all brilliant young 
men, gave vivid word-pictures of the history and the social development of the 
Spanish-American peoples. Dr. Ramon Mena’s lectures on the pre-Columbian 
period and its peoples were the most popular of all the courses. A novel addi- 
tion to the curriculum was the work of three professors from William and Mary 
College, Virginia, who offered some regular courses in English literature to those 
who wanted credit in other than Spanish work. A popular course was “Técnica 
de la ensefianza del castellano como lengua extranjera,” given by C. Scott Wil- 
liams of Hollywood. Mr. Williams brought with him quite a number of essays 
and articles culled from the pages of Hispania and The Modern Language 
Journal which were used for revision and class comment, bringing out some 
lively discussions regarding both theories and methods. 

Miss Brita Horner, teacher of Spanish in Jersey City, received the degree of 
Master of Letters from the faculty of the Universidad Nacional de México this 
summer. Miss Horner did her postgraduate work at the Escuela de Verano 
during preceding sessions and on this occasion presented her thesis on the subject 
“The Character of the Mexican People as Revealed in Their Literature.” 

New York. The Annual Declamatory Contest in Spanish sponsored by the 
New York Chapter of the A. A. T. S. was held in the auditorium of the Girls 
Commercial High School, Brooklyn, Saturday, June 6th. Miss Jennie Pizzicara 
of Wadleigh High School was awarded first place; Miss Frances Valenci, also 
of Wadleigh, and winner of the $125 prize for high school pupils in the La 
Prensa national essay contest, was a close second. Musical selections were 
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rendered by Beatrice Kaplin, violin, of Eastern District High School; flute, 
Frances Hallinberg of the same school; piano, Mary Chaliz from the Girls Com- 
mercial High School. Winners in Class “B” who received prizes were: David 
P. Freeman, C. Cotsona, James Ferrugia, and William Friedman of De Witt 
Clinton High School; Adele Toebelman of Richmond High School; Florence 
Rutchek and Helen Taylor of Erasmus Hall High School; Edwin Locke of 
Boys High School; Alec Blecker of Morris High School; and Dominic Zullo 
of Curtis High School. 

The Bureau de Informacion Pro-Espafia recently opened at 41 Broad Street, 
New York City, by the International Telephone and Telegraph Corporation of- 
fers its services in securing material for the use of students and teachers inter- 
ested in the study of Spain. 


CALIFORNIA. At the recent annual election of the University of California 
(Alpha) chapter of Sigma Delta Pi (national Spanish honor society) the fol- 
lowing officers were chosen: President, Leavitt O. Wright; Vice-President, 
Margaret I. Pyle; Secretary, Mary E. Stuart; Treasurer, Glenn I. Harris; 
Guardian of Insignia, W. Vernon Smith; Corresponding Secretary, Earl R. 
Hewitt, 2209 Bancroft Way, Berkeley. The society numbers the follow- 
ing as honorary members: Professors David P. Barrows, C. E. Chapman, E. C. 
Hills, S. G. Morley, H. I. Priestley, and Rudolph Schevill; also Mrs. Beatrice 
Q. Cornish and Miss Maria Goddard. Chapters are thriving in the following in- 
stitutions: the University of California, Missouri, Oregon, Maryland, Texas, 
and the College of Wooster, Ohio. At the University of Texas twenty new 
members were recently initiated. 

It is the desire of the Mother Chapter to devote itself during this coming 
year to making known its aims and ideals in order to extend its influence, and 
at least double its national membership. It is of course evident that, by contrast 
with inclusive societies like the “Circulos Espafioles,” this organization is exclu- 
sive, serving as a goal toward which the college students shall aim through excel- 
lent scholarshp and real devotion to Spanish letters. 


La Casa Cervantes. The faculty and students of Spanish of the University 
of Wisconsin have just established a casa espatiola to be known as La Casa 
Cervantes, thanks to the enthusiasm of Professor Joaquin Ortega of the De- 
partment of Romance Languages and the codperation of Professor Antonio 
Garcia Solalinde of the same department. The Casa Cervantes has received 
various gifts of money, books, and furniture and has begun to organize an im- 
portant Spanish library. It will be the social center of students, faculty, and 
other persons in Madison interested in Spain and the Spanish language. Friends 
of Spanish are asked to contribute books or other materials that may be of in- 
terest to the Casa Cervantes. All gifts should be addressed to Professor Joaquin 
Ortega, in charge for the academic year 1925-26. 

Mr. Leén Sanchez has just established a new Spanish bookstore at Calle 
Mayor 4, Madrid. He is especially anxious to receive orders from American 
teachers of Spanish and is highly recommended by our Spanish colleagues. 


La PrensA Prize Winners. The following teachers of Spanish have won 
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the first, second, and third prizes, respectively, in the La Prensa prize contest 
open to teachers of Spanish in the secondary schools : 

Mr. Ernest F. Herman, Aims and Ideals of the Teacher of Spanish, Knox- 
ville High School, Knoxville, Tenn. 

Mr. Roy L. Andrews, The Use of Realia in the Spanish Class, Rayen High 
School, Youngstown, Ohio. 

Miss Louise Bomar, Spanish in the High School Curricula, Central High 
School, Fort Worth, Texas. 

Puese M. BoGan 

Tucson HicH ScHoor 
Tucson, ARIZONA 


Proressor Fitz-Geratp Now Proressor oF RoMANCE PuuttoLocy. Dr. 
John D. Fitz-Gerald, one of our consulting editors, has’ been recently advanced 
from the Professorship of Spanish to the Professorship of Romance Philology 
at the University of Illinois, where he has been a distinguished figure in Romance 
scholarship for many years. 

Few Romance scholars have had the broad training that Professor Fitz- 
Gerald has had in the general field of Romance Philology and general linguistics. 
He studied under Todd, Cohn, Jackson, Speranza, and Peck at Columbia; Sievers 
and Birch-Hirschfeldt at Leipzig; Tobler and Eric Schmidt at Berlin; Gaston 
Paris, Paul Meyer, Antoine Thomas, Picot, Le Franc, Morel-Fatio, and the 
Abbé Rousselot at Paris; Menendez Pidal and Menéndez y Pelayo at Madrid. 
Professor Fitz-Gerald holds two titles from Paris, that of Eléve titulaire and 
that of Eléve diplomé of the Ecole Pratique des Hautes Etudes, both of them in 
Romance Philology. In 1906 he received the degree of Doctor of Philosophy at 
Columbia in Romance Philology. The Royal Spanish Academy has honored 
Professor Fitz-Gerald with the title of Miembro Correspondiente and in 1922 
he was honored by the King of Spain with the title of Knight-Commander of the 
Royal Order of Isabella the Catholic. In 1920 Syracuse University paid tribute 
to his scholarship by conferring upon him the honorary degree of Doctor of 
Letters. 

The numerous scholarly publications of Professor Fitz-Gerald, written in 
French, German, and Spanish, as well as English, represent as many varied 
phases of the field of Romance Philology as does his wide training. In the oft- 
times ungrateful task of improving the teaching of the modern languages Pro- 
fessor Fitz-Gerald has been for many years one of the most prominent figures 
and his numerous articles on the pedagogical aspects of modern language teach- 
ing reveal the broad vision of the humanist and of the successful teacher. 

Both Professor Fitz-Gerald and the University of Illinois are to be con- 
gratulated upon the new appointment. 


A. M. E. 
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Un Servil6n y un Liberalito 0 Tres Almas de Dios, por Fernan Caballero. 

Edited with Introduction, Notes, Direct-Method Exercises, and Vocabulary 

by Nina Lee Weisinger. The John C. Winston Company. Philadelphia, 1924. 

This edition of Fernan Caballero’s popular story is “designed for the end 
of the second year in high school or for beginning second-year college 
classes.” It is based upon the text of Volume VII of the Obras Completas of 
Fernan Caballero, Madrid, 1906, and includes the letter by Aparisi y Guijarro 
which served as the prologue to the first edition of the novel in book form. 

On the whole the editorial work has been carefully done. The weakest 
part of the book is the Introduction. It is an abstract of J. M. Asensio’s 
essay, Ferndn Caballero y la novela contempordnea, and most of its ten 
paragraphs are guilty of direct errors of fact, of omissions of essentials, or of 
questionable statements. The reviewer appreciates how difficult it is to obtain 
the facts of Cecilia Bohl de Arrom’s life and offers the following corrections 
in the hope that they may help put an end to some persistent misconceptions. 

It would be difficult to prove that Cecilia’s mother was “of noble birth” 
(p. XV, 1. 5), for the only authentic reference*® to her past says nothing con- 
cerning her birth and seems to indicate that her life had been a hard one. 

Johann Nikolas Béhl was named consul for Hamburg in 1802,* not in 
1805 (p. XV, 1. 8). 

Cecilia was not “the eldest of a family of five children” (p. XV, 1. 12). 
She had only two sisters and one brother: Aurora (1799-1869), Juan (1801- 
1848), and Angela (1803-1876) .* 

The statements that Cecilia “spent her childhood travelling from place to 
place” (p. XV, 1. 14) and that “about 1810 she was sent to Hamburg, where 
she remained two years studying German under the care of her paternal 
grandmother” (p. XV, ll. 15-17), need some modification. As is well known, 
she was born December 25, 1796, at Morges, Switzerland, while her parents 
were on their way north, and she was taken by them to Braunschweig and 
Hamburg in Germany. By November 20, 1797, however, the Bohls had re- 
turned to Chiclana in Spain. They made their home in this little village until 
the latter part of the following year when they moved to Cadiz.’ Late in 
1805 Cecilia’s father once more took his family to Germany where he had 
purchased the estate Gorslow in Mecklenburg. Within a very short time his 
wife became discontented and she returned to Spain with Aurora and Angela. 
Cecilia and Juan remained in Germany with their father under the care of a 





* Obras Completas de Ferndén Caballero. Madrid, 1893, Vol. TI. 
2 This is the reference found in Versuch einer Lebensskizze von Johann Nikolas Béhl 
von Faber. Nach seinen eigenen Briefen. (Als Handschrift gedruckt). [Leipzig], 1858, 
p. 21. 
3 Ibid, p. 41. 
*Cf. Camille Pitollet: Les premiers essais littéraires de Ferndén Caballero in Bulletin 
Hispanique. Bordeaux, IX (1907), pp. 80-81, and Versuch, etc., p. 31. 


Versuch, etc., that Juan was the youngest of the children is erroneous. 
* Ibid., p. 31. 


The statement of 
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Belgian governess who grounded them in French. When this governess 
married, Cecilia was put into a pension at Hamburg. In August of 1812 
3Ohl’s wife rejoined him and a year later the whole family returned to Cadiz. 
Cecilia, then, travelled during her first, her ninth, and her seventeenth years 
only. She remained in Germany from 1805 to 1813, during which time most 
of her schooling was in French. While her paternal grandmother, who lived 
in Hamburg, was very fond of her, it would be straining the point consider- 
ably to state that Cecilia learned German under her care. 

The date and the exact circumstances of the death of Cecilia’s first 
husband have never been published from any authentic source. According to 
Planell’s service record filed at the military archives of Segovia, he died “de 
accidente repentino” at San Juan, Puerto Rico, July 24, 1817. Since Cecilia was 
married in April 1816, her husband did not die “the same year,” (p. XV, 1. 22.) 

In 1822 (the date given on page XV, line 23, is, of course, a misprint) 
she was married a second time to Francisco Ruiz del Arco, Marqués de Arco 
Hermoso. Although she did begin her literary work in a desultory way 
during the years of her marriage with him, her palace at Seville at this time 
can hardly be called “a meeting place for all the young writers of that city” 
(p. XV, ll. 26-27) since she was not closely associated with the Sevillian literary 
group until after her residence there in 1857 when her reputation was made 
and her fame was spreading. 

Fernan’s third husband, Antonio Arrom de Ayala, committed suicide on 
April 14 (?), 1859,° not 1858 (p. XVI, 1. 1). 

The remarks concerning Cecilia’s later residences in Seville (p. XVI, 1. 16 
and Il. 20-24) are rather misleading. She lived in her apartment at the Alcazar 
from 1857 to 1870' (not 1868) and when she left she was not driven away 
except by her own feelings of inconvenience and discomfort. From 1868 on 
she had been paying rent for her rooms. In 1870 she moved to Calle 
Monsalves, No. 7,° and a year later’ to Calle Burgos, No. 14, which latter 
street now bears her famous pseudonym, Fernan Caballero. 

In the collection of Fernan’s letters published by Argiiello,” on pages 
27 to 28, 31, and 164 to 166, there may be found some interesting information 
concerning the first appearance of Un Servilén y un Liberalito in the Revista 
de Ciencias, Literatura y Artes, Seville, 1855, which the editor might well have 
used. She would not then have repeated the mistake of writing extranjera for 
estanquera (see text, p. 14, 1. 1), against which misprint Fernan herself pro- 
tested in 1855. 





*A letter from Fernan to Antoine de Latour, dated May 31, 1859, the original of 
which is now in the unpublished Caballero-Latour Correspondence belonging to the 
University of Chicago, and a portion of which was published without any date in Bulletin 
Hispanique, Bordeaux, ILI, pp. 271-272 by Morel-Fatio, shows that Cecilia had not learned 
that her husband had died by his own hand until after May 10, 1859. In another letter, 
dated January 14, 1859, in this same collection, Cecilia states that Arrom left Seville for 
England on January 12, 1859. 

™ Unpublished letters dated March 22, 1870, and June 25, 1870, of the Caballero- 
Latour Correspondence. 

5 Cf. Second letter mentioned in note 7. 

* Cf. Unpublished letter of May 17-18, 1871, of Caballero-Latour Correspondence. 

” Argiiello: Epistolario de Ferndén Caballero. Barcelona, 1922. 
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The Notes are ample and to the point. The first one might profitably 
contain the information that Fermin de la Puente y Apecechea was Fernan’s 
literary editor, in order to make clear to the student the raison d’etre of the 
letter. Puente, too, as much as “the publishing houses” (p. XIX, 1. 11) was 
the cause of Fernan’s complaint “of the manner in which the language of 
her stories was mishandled.” (p. XIX, Il. 13-14). 

The Exercises are full and varied. The Vocabulary is accurate and quite 
complete. The following omissions have been noted: hierbabuena, p. 5, 1. 6; 
manita, p. 39, 1.13; apostatado, p. 52, 1. 24; chus, p. 59,1. 1. (This should have 
a separate entry). 

A few misprints have been detected. They are as follows: p. XV, 1. 23, 
for 1882 read 1822; p. XV, 1. 25, for del read de; p. XIX, 1. 20, for Apodoca 
read Apodaca; p. XXI, title, for prologo read prélogo; p. 2, 1. 9, for Anna 
read Ann. The hyphen has been omitted in dividing mediacana, p. 11, 1. 12. 
The accent has been omitted from oir, p. XIV, last line, p. 39, 1. 3, p. 77, 1. 7, 
p. 83, 1. 1, p. 95, 1.18; and from reir, p. 76, 1. 18, p. 90, 1. 26, p. 92, 1. 26, p. 93, 1. 14. 


E. HerMAN HESPELT 
ELMIRA COLLEGE 


Etmira, N. Y. 





First Spanish Reader, by Professors E. W. Olmstead, Ph.D., Litt.D. and E. H. 


Sirich, Ph.D., viii 258. November, 1924. Henry Holt and Company, New 
York. 


The plan and purpose of this First Spanish Reader is based on the 
theory that (1) “the material should be written by Spanish writers and not 
manufactured by editors for classroom use”; (2) “the material should be so 
graded as to be suitable for both high school and college use”; and (0) “the 
stories should be interesting as stories.” 

First Spanish Reader is filled with all that is Spanish — grammar, 
modern diction, humour, pathos, romanticism, realism, etc. In Part I there 
is a series of humorous short-stories by Juan Valera and Fernan Caballero. 
To make it more palatable a few choice “refranes” and “acertijos” have 
been added. To get the real benefit of Part I, the students should be made 
to study it thoroughly and intensively, making them memorize some of the 
proverbs and making them also retell the stories in their own words. Part I 
has exercises which ought to be used. They consist of questions in Spanish, 
sentences in English for translation, and a set of words to be used in sentences. 

Part II differs from Part I in that the stories are longer. These stories 
are extracts from the works of Pardo Bazan, Alarcén (Pedro Antonio de), 
Valera, Palacio Valdés, Baroja, “Clarin,” Rubén Dario, Blasco Ibafiez, and 
Heras. It has no exercises and no doubt is intended for mere translation and 
appreciation. The selection from Baroja has already appeared in Antologia de 
Cuentos Espajfioles, edited by Professors Hill and Buceta in Heath’s “Contem- 
porary Texts.” Baroja has written enough books so that instead of “Elizalde el 
Vagabundo” something else could have been reprinted. 
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It should be added that besides the Exercises, the Notes, and the Vocabu- 
lary, there have been added the biographical sketches of the authors whose 
selected works have been used. 

The following corrections should be noted: 

The syllabification of some words at the end of the line:—p. 63, |. 26, 
anti-spasmddico; p. 65, 1. 16, car-retero; p. 68, 1. 24, in-spirado; p. 129, 1. 3, 
super-sticioso; p. 139, 1. 5, incon-scientemente ; and, p. 40, |. 21, color-adilla. 

P. 29, 1. 2 has Ja for le; p. 53, 1. 20 cononcié for conocid; p. 172, 1. 11 la for 
le; p. 117, 1. 7 la for le; p. 117, 1. 13 la for le; p. 153, note 30, siguisen for 
siguiesen; p. 157, note 97, aliente for aliento; p. 157, note 111, says un alma 
for una alma (popular style, not sanctioned by the Spanish Academy), (sic). 
Concerning this I copy from the Academy: “Analogamente a lo que sucede 
con la forma femenina del articulo definado, el numeral o el indefinido una 
pierde a veces la a final ante palabra que empiece por a acentuada, y asi se 
dice: un alma. Debe, sin embargo, preferirse, en general, una, para distinguir 
siempre la forma femenina de la masculina.” (Sic. P. 43, paragraph 79, 
Section C of the Gramatica de la Lengua Espafiola por la Real Academia 
Espafiola, Madrid, 1924, Perlado, Paez y Compania.) P. 170, question 5 of 
El Cuervo, has Je for lo; p. i176, question 2 of El Clima, has bien humor for 
buen humor. 

FeperiIcoO SANCHEZ 
University oF MICHIGAN 





Pronunciaci6n inglesa facilitada. Escrito especialmente para personas de habla 
espafiola, por Francis J. Walter, Profesor de Fonetica Inglesa de la Uni- 
versidad Nacional de México. 29 pages. 


This little pamphlet will be read with interest and profit by students of 
Spanish pronunciation because it presents from a different angle the facts 
which they are trying to master. One of the most instructive experiences 
which one can have in attempting to acquire the organic basis of the Spanish 
language is to listen to a Spaniard or Spanish-American who is attempting 
to learn English. In the classroom the student may hear a Spanish word, 
izsquierda, for example, pronounced correctly by his teacher. He tries to 
imitate it, replaces the Spanish sounds by his own English sounds, and makes 
a total of some eight mistakes. If the teacher says, “No, not that way, this 
way,” he replies either aloud or to himself, “I did pronounce it that way.” 
And he believes he did for his ear is not trained to detect the differences. But 
if he hears a Spaniard attempt to pronounce an English word he immediately 
sees that something is radically wrong and if the mistakes are analyzed for him 
he is able to follow the explanations. For this reason practice in pronouncing 
English words as a Spaniard (who does not know English) would pronounce 
them is an extremely interesting, illuminating, and valuable device. Many 
teachers, however, will need to prepare such an exercise carefully before 
attempting to present it to the class. Nothing shows up a teacher’s poor 
pronunciation more quickly than an attempt to illustrate the difference in 
pronunciation between such pairs as: too, t#; animal, animal; tall, tal; 
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elephant, elefante; pour, por; trace, tres; presto, presto; quarto, cuarto; etc. 
He cannot be said to be master of his organs of speech until he can do this. 

Professor Walter's pamphlet has on its cover an interesting drawing 
which shows the analogy of the plan of the superglottal passages to that of a 
loud-speaker. In his text he takes up in physiological order the English 
sounds which present the greatest difficulty to the Spanish-speaking learner 
of English. Eight cuts of the organs of speech showing the correct position 
for the English sound, and comparing this position with that of the nearest Span- 
ish sound habitually used as a substitute, occur in the text. The sounds which he 
emphasizes as presenting the greatest difficulty to Spaniards are the vowel 
sounds of slip (not distinguished from sleep), hat, coat, fun; and the con- 
sonants b, v, t, d, j, m and n, s,r. There are copious exercises which will be 
found of value in teaching English to Spaniards and which teachers of 
Spanish may use as noted above at the end of the first paragraph, although 
this is not a part of Professor Walter’s plan. 

The pamphlet is intended for popular use. It does not claim to dispense 
with imitation, but merely to help student and teacher to work intelligently and 
to know what they should try to do. Its phonetic theory, as is proper, is not 
profound. The final paragraph says, “Estas son, sucintamente, las principales 
dificultades que tienen las personas de habla espafiola en la pronunciacién de 
sonidos ingleses, vencidas las cuales, podran hablar este idioma perfectamente.” 
This is the natural and necessary thing to say in such a book, but of course it 
is not true. No amount of work on isolated sounds and words will accomplish 
the result in learning either English or Spanish. From beginning to end we 
must work to train the organs of speech to act as they should. Not position, 
but motion is the important thing. And phonetics does not stop with the 
mere formation of sounds. Until syllable division, linking, quantity, assimila- 
tion, stress, and intonation have been mastered, Professor Walter’s last phrase 
will not be true of any language. 


C. E. PARMENTER 


Tue UNIverSITY oF CHICAGO 





Méjico Peregrino; mejicanismos supervivientes en el inglés de Norte-américa, 
por Victoriano Salado Alvarez. Méjico, Museo Nacional de Arqueologia, 
1924. Two pesos. 

On the occasion of his reception into the Mexican Academy the critic and 
novelist, Salado Alvarez, presented this interesting study (about 150 pages) of 
the Spanish words which, sometimes anglicized but more often unchanged, have 
come into use in the southwestern part of the United States. 

After mentioning by way of introduction a number of words that came from 
Spain to England before the Nineteenth Century, such as sherry, desperado, alli- 
gator (el lagarto), mosquito, armada, flotilla, etc., the author takes up certain 
words (maize, barbecue, tomato, etc.) that seem to have come into English from 
Mexico and the Antilles before the contact of the two civilizations along the 
Rio Grande and on the Pacific Coast. 

Then follow brief discussions of real importations from Mexico into the 
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southland and the far west, picturesque words that vividly recall the rough life 
of pioneer days: bronco, mustang (mestefio), lariat (la reata), quirt (here ex- 
plained as from Mexican cuarta, “whip”), lasso, chaps (chaparreras), tamale, 
vamoose, savvy, canyon, placer, alameda, mesquite, alfalfa, and many more. In 
some instances the Spanish word is used with restricted significance ; for instance, 
ia the United States sombrero denotes a special sort of hat. Other words show 
extension, for example, “We will corral some of the ice cream” (New York 
Times). “The politicians tried to stampede (estampida) the voters.” 

More detailed treatment is given to barbecue (barbacoa) and, though it is 
not related to English, to chingar, a disreputable word which has over a score 
of meanings in various countries and which the author suggests may be derived 
from singaro, “gipsy.” 

An appendix dealing with the name California cites a letter written by Cortés 
describing an island which he was planning to conquer as being populated ex- 
clusively by women, and since this description is very similar to the well-known 
passage about the imaginary “California” in Montalvo’s “Las Sergas de Es- 
plandian,” published a few years before, the author concludes that it was Cortés 
who gave to the land this name which before had existed only in fiction. 

The two lists of Tejanismos and Californianismos will impress the English- 
speaking reader as being altogether too inclusive. In California today people 
understand adobe, arroyo, bonanza, corral, coyote, rancho, rodeo, sierra, and tule. 
But would one Native Son in a thousand comprehend manada, mangas, mecate, 
milpa, mochilas, etc.? These words may be found in the tomes of Bancroft, but 
they have not been adopted into the English language. 

Two hopes find expression in the essay: that the Spanish-speaking people of 
the Southwest form societies like those of the Alliance Frangaise to keep alive 
their racial inheritance, and that the Spanish Academy admit to regular standing 
words which have long been widely used in the Americas. 


Guy B. CoLtsurn 
FRESNO, CALIFORNIA. 





A New Folklore Journal. Mexican Folkways is the name of a new 
publication issued bi-monthly in Mexico City. -It is dedicated to the study of 
Mexican folklore in all its branches and is a very welcome addition to the 
folklore journals now available. The editor of the new review is Miss 
Frances Toor, a graduate of the University of California and noted writer on 
Mexican history and traditions. The subscription price of the review is one 
dollar and twenty-five cents per year, and the address is Apartado 1994, 
Mexico, D. F. 

The first number was published in June, 1925, and contain$ interesting 
articles in both English and Spanish by Manuel Gamio, Esperanza Velazquez 
Bringas, Luz Vera, Frances Toor, and others. In the second number, pub- 
lished in August, there is, among other interesting articles, one by Alfonso 
Toro, the director of the Museo Nacional of Mexico City, on Las Morismas, 
a traditional warlike play of Moors and Christians. 


A. M. E. 





